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The Consecration of a Missionary iy 


yo OO many of us lack faith to serve and leave the 
Gs i fruitage to God. IfI might venture to speak 
for the Universalist General Convention, the 


body that binds our separate churches together, I would 
say to her in their name, “‘God Speed” as our ambassador 
of love and good cheer. She goes not to make sectarian 
Universalists. There is something bigger in the world 
than that. She goes to proclaim the gospel of love and 
brotherhood. Some of us at home have failed those who 
have gone over seas. When they have sent back word of 
opportunities opening, we have had to say, “No, we can- 
not supply the means for that work.” If all of us only 
had this on our minds, we never should have to send such 
a message. Today, however, I am going to make a ven- 
ture of faith and ask Miss Downing to carry to those in 
Japan this word: “While we have to admit that we have 
failed to do our best, with God’s help we have resolved to 
stand back of you, and give you help for the largest service 
of which you are capable.” 

We think of those across the seas as those who are 
going to save the Universalist Church from: death by self- 
ishness—as those who will save our church by making it a 
force for brotherhood throughout the world. 

Roger F. Etz at Ferry Beach. 
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LIFE IN INDIA 


The following letter, written by two 
friends of the Editor, gives an intimate 
picture of life in one of the missions of the 
American Board and beautiful descriptions 
of the country. 


Dear Friend: 

Where to begin and what to leave out 
is the problem with us in writing this 
letter. When last we wrote we were just 
at the end of the cold season and begin- 
ning of the hot, when the ground is 
parched, the hot winds dry up the very 
marrow of your bones, and the dust fills 
everything. Now the blessed rains have 
come, though delayed this year from June 
5 to the 24th; the midsummer heat is 
abated, and the grass has begun to spring 
from ground that seemed absolutely 
burned up. 

We have had our annual season of re- 
freshment in a climate cooler than the 
plains of the Deccan. This year, for a 
change, we journeyed to the north of 
India, 1540 miles by rail, and then 200 by 
motor, into the far-famed and inexpress- 
ibly lovely Vale of Kashmir, where we 
lived in a houseboat for six weeks, and 
enjoyed a climate almost like New Eng- 
land in May; welcoming dandelions, 
buttercups and daisies like long lost 
friends, hearing the daily chorus of birds, 
seeing abundance of running water, while 
ringed around with the snow-clad moun- 
tains, 10,000 feet high and upwards. 

On the way northward, one of us turned 
aside to Lucknow, while the other went to 
Agra, the oceasion of the former trip being 
a two-days’ Round Table Conference of 
church representatives to discuss ways 
and means of uniting. Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Wesley- 
ans, Baptists, Disciples and Brethren 
met in a joyful fellowship, and after 
learning to understand each other’s point 
of view, proposed a more formal confer- 
ence to be held later. In South India, an 
elaborate scheme of union to include 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Wes- 
leyans and Anglicans has been worked out. 
In the north, it seems likely that a more 
fiexible scheme, allowing for much variety 
of organization and practise, will be found 
acceptable. 

Besides communion with nature in the 
loveliest spot in India, Kashmir, we also 
had some opportunity to see things ancient 
and modern of the works of man. We 
visited the site of ancient Taxila, the city 
which Alexander the Great saw when he 
came through the passes into the plains 
of India; and revelled in the beautiful 
Buddhist sculptures and other fascinating 
objects of ancient art dug from the mounds 
of earth. In Kashmir we saw old temples, 
a modern silk factory, the work of the 
wood-carvers, stone-polishers and papier- 
mache makers. In Agra, Mrs. Hazen 
visited the Taj Mahal, while in Lucknow 
Mr. Hazen saw the ruined Residency, 
consecrated by the immortal heroism of 
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men and women in 1857. On the way 
back we visited the wonderful Buddhist 
shrine at Sanchi. 

No sooner had we returned to Sholapur 
than we were summoned importunately 
to deal with things present in great 
variety. A distressing case of a young 
woman led astray by love of luxury and a 
Christian worker deeply involved in debt, 
if not worse; a Christian going to law 
against a brother to recover a loan which 
the latter declares he has paid; a wife who 
left her home and children because her 
husband beat her, staying with us two 
days until they were reconciled; and 
many other minor troubles. 

Aside from work with our Indian Chris- 
tians, we find ourselves in friendly contact 
with many non-Christians, and wish we 
could give our whole time to making more 
of this friendship. Some of these friends 
are deeply interested in the welfare of 
their own people, and want to do some- 
thing to bring about a better social life. 
A young lawyer who called on us a day or 
two ago said that he would be glad to join 
with us in any work we might undertake 
for improving village life. If we were 
three or four, instead of two, if our ten 
missionaries here were twenty, would it 
be too many for following up these open- 
ings in this city of 125,000 people, besides 
the district of over 300,000 more? 

Our village workers have started on a 
program of social improvement, and make 
reports at each monthly meeting. In 
February, when all the village people are 
absorbed in harvesting, we had a two- 
weeks’ course for all of them and their 
wives here. Even the children came in, 
and it was something of a problem to 
house, feed and keep out of trouble such a 
company! We have taken as a task the 
uplift of the Indian village. One of the 
first things is to clean up, and our teach- 
ers have various experiences in trying to 
do this in villages where there is no 
sanitary sense, and, as a recent writer has 
said, ‘‘You can tell when you are near a 
village by the stench!’’ Can you change 
the age-long habits of the Indian villager? 
Not at once; but by continual hammering 
the most deep-seated custom can be 
changed. ; 

In a village we visited recently the 
teacher’s wife pointed with pride to a 
two-year-old and said: “A year ago that 
child’s stomach was twice the size it 
should be! Judicious doses of castor oil, 
and urging the parents to give a Ititle 
attention to diet, reduced it to normal 
size. All our teachers in such little ways 
are trying to heJp along. We wish we could 
establish a small training school in some 
village center, to prepare not teachers, 
but men and women who can be workers 
at any occupation, but imbued with the 
desire for service. 

William Hazen, 
Florence H. Hazen. 
Sholapur, India. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE HOPELESS CASES 

HE state of New York in recent years has ex- 
tended the scope of the doctrine that criminals 
are hopeless. This is not a new doctrine. 
Practically all penology was based upon it for gen- 
erations. By discarding it and holding that there is 
hope for criminals as well as other men, great ad- 
vances have been made in the last hundred years. 
It is not too much to say that all the progress that 
has come in the reformation of criminals has come 
because men have believed it possible to do some- 
thing with them. After the World War, however, 
when the doctrine was widely proclaimed that all 
remedial measures were sentimental, practically all 
social service humbug, and that sternness and severity 
were synonymous with sense, the new penology suf- 
fered serious setbacks. New York State enacted the 
Baumes laws, giving to second or third offenders 
sentences of such severity as to remove from pris- 
oners practically all hope of ever improving their 

status or securing their release. 

True, there was an outbreak of crime with which 
to deal, but instead of proceeding along the lines of 
speed and certainty of punishment, the legislature of 
New York in spirit went back to the rack and thumb 
screw. 

Now come two terrible explosions in the prisons 
of the state. At Dannemora and at Auburn the 
convicts rose in revolt and with guns and fire battled 
for liberty. Investigation shows that the prisons 
are over-crowded and therefore unsanitary. There 
probably are no abuses of the grosser type, but physical 
discomfort plus hopelessness are enough to account 
for what has happened. 

Universalists proclaim the gospel of hope for 
all men, past and present, dead and living, bad and 
good. 

They believe that all men eventually will besaved, 
and by saved they mean achieve noble characters. 
They proclaim the matchless love and power of God 
and human responsibility to work out the purposes 
of God. 

Such results as have been obtained in work for 
criminals convince them that we do not need to wait 
for some divine, far off event to happen, but that we 
can make it happen here and now. 

Under a governor of sense and courage in New 
York, and with the passing of some of the bad results 


of a world war, we can look for needed changes in 
the penal system of New York. 

Steady, persistent preaching and practising the 
Christian gospel of hope for everybody, and the duty 
of giving them a chance will help bring about a better 
day in prisons everywhere. 

* * 


THE POPE COMES OUT 


S a spectacle the coming forth of the Pope from 
the Vatican was magnificent—as an achieve- 
ment it was sadly lacking. 

EK Boyd Barrett, a Catholic priest, author of 
“While Peter Sleeps,” has contributed an interesting 
article to The Churchman on ‘‘Mussolini Masters the 
Pope.” He contends that the Pope has made a grave 
tactical mistake, that in trying to win Italy he has 
alienated America, that no democratic people can 
look upon his alliance with Fascism with anything 
but fear and that in fact the shrewd Mussolini has 
mastered the Pope. 

“Mussolini,” says Barrett, “has handed the Pope 
a tinsel crown, but in exchange he has secured a very 
real if indirect control over the church. . . . Catho- 
lics feel in their hearts humiliation at the thought of 
the Pope as the political little brother of an anarchical 
dictator.” 

Even more interesting is the analysis Barrett 
makes of the motives which actuated the Holy Father: 
“Impatient anxiety for the vindication in the eyes of 
Italian and American Catholics of the doctrine of 
papal sovereignty.” He desired to give ‘‘an emphatic 
answer to Governor Smith and his repudiation of 
the principal doctrines of the syllabus. He wanted 
to stop ‘the strong movement toward democratic 
Catholicism.”” The Vatican state is the answer. 

The bells of four hundred churches in Rome 
rang out when Pius the Eleventh made his historic 
exit. Two hundred thousand people knelt to receive 
his blessing. Even across the seas we felt a thrill as 
we read the story of the spectacle and sensed the 
emotion of the masses. 

But, with full sympathy for the truly religious 
side of Catholicism, we know that we must come to 
grips with every autocracy ecclesiastical and political, 
if the race is to advance. 

Happily, enlightened Catholics realize this. They 
are the ones best fitted to lead in the reform of their 
branch of the Christian Church. 
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THE ELECTION AT WASHINGTON 


HE Rhode Island Universalist State Convention 
acted within its rights in nominating two of 
the ministers of our church for office in the 

Universalist General Convention. We hope that 
the time never will come when Universalists feel 
reluctant to speak up on these matters. Nor could 
they have picked better men than Mr. Lobdell and 
Mr. Couden. Both can stand on their records. Both 
deserve respectful consideration for any office in the 
gift of Universalists. We know both men intimately 
and we know that they ring true. Yet we sympa- 
thize fully with the spirit of the letter which they issued 
and which was published in the Christian Leader for 
Aug. 3, and we sympathize also with the decision 
they made. 

We hope that Dr. Frank D. Adams will stand again 
for the position of President of the Universalist General 
Convention, and that he will be re-elected. We hope 
that when he retires a layman will succeed him. 

We are not inclined to be governed too much 
by precedent. We consider most precedents are 
sometimes honored best by smashing them. But as 
a general proposition it is a good rule to keep a man 
in for two terms and have first a minister and then a 
layman serve us. And what a wealth of material 
we have. 

Dr. Adams has served us well, has made many 
personal sacrifices to do it, and we hope that he will 
take the office for a second term. 

We have not had any communication with him 
directly or indirectly, and there is no organized move- 
ment anywhere that we know of in his behalf. But 
we have not the slightest idea that such an organiza- 
tion ,or movement is necessary in order to induce 
Universalists to show their gratitude for the time, 
strength and ability that he has given for all of us in 
the high office of President of the Universalist Con- 
vention. 


LABOR AND TEMPERANCE 
HE British elections have given new strength to 
the temperance movement. Many of the 
Labor ministers are teetotalers. Some of them 
are veterans in the temperance movement. One of 
the first steps taken by the Government is the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investigate the drink 
situation. Great Britain, it is said, intends to grapple 
with the terrible eyils of intemperance, but is not 
likely to try the remedy of prohibition. The dif- 
ficulty of enforcing such a law in the United States 
has made the path of prohibitionists difficult in 
England. Probably the next step will be some form of 
local option. 

The especial interest of a labor government in 
this question comes from its first hand knowledge of 
the terrible damage done to the laboring classes by 

he drink evil. The object of the Government is to 
restrict drinking in every practicable way. 

There is also in England an evil from which in 
the past we suffered greatly in this country: a strangle 
hold on government by allied brewers and distillers. 
The MacDona’d Government is out to break that 
strangle bald. Success to them! 
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A SAINT AND HOPELESS BOYS 
ON BOSCO, made a saint by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, died as recently as 1888. He was 
a simple shepherd boy who became a priest. 
The church canonizes him now because of his work in 
founding “the great Salesian work among boys.” 
But when he began his boy work, the Commonweal 
tells us, “‘most of his early attempts were declared 
harmful and even insane.” An insignificant country 
priest started work with such materials and agencies 
as he could find. ‘‘He herded ragamuffins into old 
sheds and even churchyards.”’ Out of such beginnings. 
came at last 250 great institutions of reform and 
salvation. 

“His life,’ the Commonweal adds, “was a con- 
stant prayer and act of kindnéss. To-day it is still 
startling to come across this passage in his writings: 
‘IT do not remember having used formal punishment. 
With God’s grace I have always obtained, and from 
apparently hopeless children, not alone what duty 
exacted, but what my wish simply expressed.’ Could 
there be a more encouraging or charming saint?” 

* * 


THE GLORY OF THE USELESS 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


HERE is too much emphasis upon the useful. 
The gospel of utilitarianism is preached on more 
days than Sunday, and from other places than 

the pulpit. The message of efficiency is proclaimed 
from the housetop. The practical man is the court 
of last appeal in all judgments as to the worth of 
anything. The great ideal is to make two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before. Scientific 
management is the new way to conduct all business, 
and rule in all governments. Here are the phrases, 
slogans, ideals, so characteristic of our day. 

What is plainly evident is that there is grave 
danger that we take over these ideals and methods and 
demands into regions where they do not belong. 
Not the scientist alone is in danger of taking over 
into other and higher realms than his own special 
field of study, ideals and methods which have no 
place there; thus the physicist takes over his mechani- 
cal ideals and method into chemistry; the chemist 
takes over his chemical ideals and method into biology; 
and now the biologist follows suit in psychology. The 
same thing is done by the practical man; he would 
take over his ideal of the useful into regions of life 
where it does not belong. Or if he does not do this, 
he ignores those regions wherein the practical cannot 
be applied. There is, however, “‘a glory of the use- 
less,’ which needs to be more recognized and more 
highly appreciated. 

This glory of the useless is seen in Nature. She 
recognizes the useful, and has marvelously efficient 
ways to realize her ends, and the proof of this is found 
in the way she has continued all these millions of 
years, and has produced her multitudinous varieties 
of life, but she has not been solely concerned with the 
useful. If there is a glory of the useful in her king- 
dom, there is also a glory of the useless. Color, for 


- example, is wholly inefficient; it does no work; it 


might not be, and nothing would be missed, nor 
changed in the field of physics and chemistry. And 
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yet color in its various forms makes the world beauti- 
ful, has its own glory, is its own excuse for being. 

This suggests still further the glory of beauty. 
No one, however, who has risen above the level of the 
utilitarian would think of asking the use of something 
beautiful, whether flower, or statue, or painting, or 
sonnet. Here the category of the useful is out of 
place. The beautiful is useless. It cannot be eaten. 
The farmer may plant his garden, but his wife takes 
care of the flower bed. Vegetables are useful, but 
flowers are useless; they can only grace the table, 
put a touch of beauty into: the landscape, proclaim 
that there is some person about who believes in, and 
cares for, the useless. Beautiful things are the evi- 
dence of more needs of man than the utilitarian. 
When the Yankee farmer looks upon his trees in bloom 
in the spring, his mind runs on to the autumn, and 
computes the worth of his apple crop. When the 
Japanese people by the millions behold the glory of 
the cherry trees in blossom, their minds remain with 
the beauty they perceive, for these cherry trees pro- 
duce no fruit, yet the whole population appreciate 
this glory of the useless. They find a greater satis- 
faction in their beauty than the practical farmer does 
in the fruit of his orchard. 

There is also a glory of the useless in the higher 
activities of the mind. It is probably true that the 
first activities of the mind were wholly practical in 
purpose and effect. The mind came in to serve the 
interests of the bodily organism. The more brain it 
developed the better its chances were for survival. 
The human being had more such chances because his 
mind was more developed and more used in the service 
of biological ends. Man thought to exist. The time 
came, however, with the still higher development of 
mind, that man began to live to think; practical ends 
gave way tothe theoretical ends; pragmatic interests 
to idealistic interests. And, in recent times, the 
greater scientists have been concerned primarily with 
useless studies. Pure scientific research has been 
their aim and their interest and their satisfaction. 

The same obtains, also, in all philosophic interest 
and study. “Philosophy bakes no bread and makes 
no shoes.” This is the practical objection always 
urged against it by the practical men. In our colleges 
and universities the students do not crowd the philo- 
sophical lecture halls as they do the halls where the 
courses in economics and government are given. 
Where the crowds go, there the attraction is the 
utilitarian; where the few gc, there the attracton 
is the useless. In philosophy the motive is the will to 
understand, to comprehend, to contemplate, to see 
life steadily and whole, to realize the whole and one’s 
life as a part therein, to plumb the uumplubed depths, 
to sail the ocean beyond the pillars of Hercules, to 
scale the heavens for the highest point of view from 
which to observe and measure all things, to penetrate 
through all appearance and arrive at the very heart of 
reality. It’s all, however, so useless, and yet so sig- 
nificant, so wonderful, so satisfying. 

It is in religion, more than in any other experi- 
ence of life, or sphere of reality, that the glory of the 
useless is best seen, and most believed in. It is true 
that the emphasis upon the useful in religion in recent 
years and to-dayis very strong, and the tendency is to 


estimate the worth of any movement or action or 
attitude in religion, wholly by its practical effects. 
Indeed there is a new gospel preached, with the zeal 
of an apostle, which makes production the sole pur- 
pose of life, and which would canonize the man who 
can make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, measure the efficacy: of prayer by the 
practical results secured in health, happiness and 
prosperity, and test the Christianity of a community 
by the number of well-to-do and rich men in the 
church, and the security to investments which the 
church provides. 

From this point of view, and with such an ideal of 
religion, there is much, perhaps the very best, in re- 
ligion that is useless. This is.the impression made 
upon us when we see a magnificent cathedral, or a 
beautiful village church, on which has been expended 
not only much money but also much time, artistic 
taste and skill, and which is enriched with adornments 
costly and rare, until it stands before us as a thing of 
beauty, fit for the worship of the Great God. The 
disciples criticised the conduct of the woman who broke 
her alabaster box and poured its contents on the head 
of Christ, and thought of the economic waste. Jesus 
saw the beauty of her useless, wasteful conduct, and 
its spiritual significance and value. 

In like manner, the very spirit of all true worship 
is useless. It is the attitude and expression of adora- 
tion. It is the fixation of the mind on God; the con- 
templation of his. glories; the appreciation of his 
character; the praise of his goodness; the abandon- 
ment of the whole soul to him. 

Not only in worship, but in certain useless lives, 
the glory of the useless is also seen. It takes a poet 
to open our blind eyes to see that “they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” Most of us think that 
only the persons who do things are useful in and for the 
church, who can serve on committees, work in the 
Sunday School, and run boys’ clubs. And we some- 
times think we are useless and of no account if and 
when we are ill, and can no longer work. Then the 
high privilege comes to us of seeing some person of 
whom the poet’s words are true. They are sick, shut 
in, laid aside from all work, but they serve God, and 
minister to the very best in us. We know a young 
girl, of great promise, liked by all. She fell sick, lay 
upon her bed for years, becoming more and more help- 
less until at last she could not move hand or foot. 
But all the time her mind was alert and eager to know, 
and she continued her high school studies with her 
class. Her heart was full of love and gratitude for all 
the kindness shown her. Her will was unbroken, and 
she remained courageous, and was the captain of her 
soul, and she was uncomplaining and unshaken in her 
faith in God. If ever a young person was “useless,” 
it was she, but she served God devoutly and all of us 
who knew her felt her service was freer and greater 
than ours. Never was there greater devotion on the 
part of parents, nor higher appreciation on the part 
of friends. 

From these considerations, it appears that we 
must greatly enlarge our ideas of the useful, and find 
the useful where now we see only the useless, or we 
must recognize the wonder and the glory of the useless. 

D.E. 
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A Venture in Dual Fellowship 


Clarence E. Rice 


quotation from a noble sermon by Bishop 
Brent. In this quotation occur these words: 
“Tt is neither boastful nor presumptuous 
for one to insist on the broadest possible relationship 
with the whole Church of God. No thoughtful man 
to-day can consciously submit to ordination or con- 
secration of life and service that is not as wide as 
human contacts permit.” 

On the twelfth day of June, 1928, I was or- 
dained to the priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by Bishop Slattery. Under Canon XI of 
the Episcopal Church, a clergyman of another com- 
munion can receive orders by ordination in that body 
without denying his own ordination and without 
forfeiting his connection with the church to which 
he has previously belonged. 

At the service of ordination in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in Boston many of my friends in the Universalist 
Church were present. Many of these were officials 
in the church in which I was born and in which I had 
served as a minister for over forty years. At this 
service many Universalists and Episcopalians knelt 
at the Lord’s Table and received Holy Communion 
together. Many of these Universalists with whom I 
had been intimately associated, ‘graciously bade me 
God speed in my new venture of dual fellowship. If 
any of these had misgivings at the step,I had taken, 
they did not voice them but gave me their best wishes 
and congratulations. If there were other Universal- 
ists who did not approve my action (as afterwards 
there appeared to be), this was not made manifest. 
I entered upon this venture in good faith and hoped 
that my new contacts would add to my opportunities 
for service and to my usefulness as a Christian min- 
ister. 

I had known many who had taken fellowship 
in various churches while still retaining their status 
in the Universalist Church. A number of my friends 
had been given the fellowship of the Congregational 
and Unitarian communions without compromising 
their influence in the Universalist Church. For myself 
I had always tried to work heartily with churches of 
every name. During my pastorate of nearly fifteen 
years in St. Paul’s Universalist Church in Springfield, 
I had preached in practically every church in the city. 
I had been on important church committees for the 
promotion of religious and philanthropic enterprises. 
I had Jabored strenuously in various capacities in the 
activities of the Y. M. C. A. I had known only cour- 
tesy and hearty Christian fellowship. My interest in 
church unity grew with the years. I felt that if the 
church was to meet the challenge of the new day it 
must put behind it doctrinal differences, agree upon 
the essentials, take Christ and his gospel as a way of 
life and together strive fearlessly for the building of 
the Kingdom. ‘ 

Then there came the time when I, myself, began 
to think of a dual fellowship. I think I might easily 
have obtained fellowship with the Congregationalists 
or the Unitarians. But my tastes were liturgical. 


I felt that in our own church there was much needed 
to enrich the service—much often that was unseemly 
and lacking in what promoted real worship. I chose, 
therefore, when the opportunity came, to enter the 
Episcopal Church which had always drawn me by its 
rich liturgy, its gracious and reverent appeal to the 
spirit, its atmosphere so conducive to worship, as 
well as its rich historical traditions and its effective 
polity. Then too, the altar, which we have as a 
Church too often so little considered, was there with 
its insistent invitation. In the time of discouragement, 
trial and sorrow, it called one to kneel and find grace 
to help in time of need. 

These all-were factors ‘n deciding me in my choice 
of dual fellowship. And why should I not be allowed 
to thus broaden my contacts in the Episcopal Church? 
Why not there as well as in any other, so long as I 
was loyal to the church of my fathers, and was obedi- 
ent to its laws and its authority? 

At all events, that was my choice and thus far I 
have had no reason to regret the step I have taken. 
If there are those in either the Un'versalist or the 
Ep‘scopal churches who quest’on my wisdom in taking 
this step, my answer to both must be that in my 
opinion the advantages far outwe'gh the object’ons. 

Earlier in this paper I mentioned the spirit and 
helpful words of those of my Universalist friends who 
knelt with me at the altar and afterwards gave me 
their blessing. It would be most ungracious of me, 
if I failed to note the courtesy and kindness which 
the brethren of the Episcopal Church also extended 
to me. ‘There were doubtless those who did not al- 
together approve of my ordination while still retain- 
ing my former church relations. However that may 
be, since the day I was ordained in the Episcopal 
Church, I have received only the most gracious con- 
sideration. I can never forget what friends of both 
communions have offered me in the time of a great 
sorrow—tender solicitude, eager hearts full of sym- 
pathy, hands clasped where words failed, homes of 
comfort and ministration freely offered to one who 
was all unworthy except for the gratitude he could 
but poorly express. There are those of our free 
churches who have prejudice against bishops. But 
no man could have been more genuinely sympathetic, 
helpful and brotherly than Bishop Slattery, who 
spared no pains to express in various ways what was 
in his heart. To know some of these rare men and 
Christians in both churches, as I have known them, 
breaks down all barriers and banishes prejudices. 
If for no other reason than the discovery of fraternal 
love and friendship which transcends all creeds and 
denominational lines, my dual fellowship has proved 
priceless. 

As I have already intimated I had two objec- 
tives in the course I have pursued. One, to promote 
Christian unity, even though at best mine was a 
humble offering, the other, not only to make personal- 


_ly wider contacts with the Christian forces of the 


world, but to enlarge the field of my own service. In 
all this I am not unmindful of my own limitations. 
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And surely I am not forgetful of how little I can offer 
to the common cause. But this should never deter 
one from following that course which promises the 
greatest good. 

Now has this dual fellowship been justified in 
results so far as larger service and Christian contacts 
are concerned? Has it been fruitful in the things I 
had broadened my church fellowship to accomplish? 
I hesitate to speak too freely on a question which is 
so personal, and which others might view from a 
different standpoint. And I am somewhat embar- 
rassed in referring to things which in the nature of 
the case have to do with myself. I can only humbly 
claim the indulgence I have heretofore received. 

First, has my work for the Universalist Church, 
in which I was born and bred, been curtailed? This 
may be difficult to answer accurately, as for three 
years I have had no regular parish. Perhaps this 
year has not been an adequate test of my dual fel- 
lowship, for half of that period has been spent abroad. 
Yet in spite of this fact, where ordinarily I would have 
had no chance to serve, with dual fellowship I found 
myself able to do not a little work abroad. Then, too, 
since my work in Washington as pastor of our Na- 
tional Memorial Church was interrupted by a severe 
illness, I have served only as a minister at large. Yet 
I have traveled far and wide in our Zion, from Maine 
to Florida, with frequent opportunities to serve as 
preacher and supply. I have visited our outpost 
missions started in Florida, and I have reported 
conditions as I have found them. I have been glad 
to serve in parishes for a Sunday now and again in 
various places in New England, where an over-worked 
state or general superintendent needed help. I have 
tried to encourage parishes which were ready to 
abandon effort. I have said more than once to those 
in charge of our work, let me help wherever I can, 
and if my work in the Universalist Church for the 
last few years has been over a broad field, at least I 
have felt that it has been needed. 

So far as I can judge my connection with the 
Episcopal Church has not in the slightest degree 
compromised my work in the Universalist Church. 
Indeed, not infrequently our people have expressed 
themselves as glad to be brought thus into closer 
touch with another Christian body. 

Sometimes I have preached one Sunday in a 
Universalist church and then gone out to preach my 
next sermon in an Episcopal church in the same 
community. I have assisted at services in our Wash- 
ington church, alternating them by preaching in Wash- 
ington Episcopal churches. Again and again friends 
in both bodies have welcomed me to their pulpits 
when absence or other emergencies required assist- 
ance. To-day in Washington, another Sunday in 
Buffalo, other Sundays in Boston and vicinity, other 
services in boys’ Episcopal camps in Maine and New 
Hampshire, have made me feel that a minister-at- 
large in dual fellowship has a unique opportunity to 
serve. I have counted it a privilege to serve in both 
churches when a pastor was needed for visitation in 
homes where sickness and sorrow had come, and in 
the need of the hour I have hardly known whether I 
was in the home of a Universalist or an Episcopalian. 
Frequently celebrating Holy Communion, preach- 


ing sermons, performing all the functions of a minis- 
ter in both churches, it has given me a warm feeling 
of fellowship which in my ministry in one church 
alone I did not experience. 

During this vacation season when most of our 
churches are closed, I am taking the services in an 
Episcopal church near Boston, and in the absence of 
the rector answering calls where the ministrations of a 
pastor are needed. My acquaintance has been 
broadened, new contacts made and new opportuni- 
ties offered. Should I have refused these oppor- 
tunities? Should I have allowed denominationalism 
to have narrowed my service? Should I have for- 
gotten Christ’s prayer that all disciples should be 
one? Ought I to turn my back upon the cause of 
Christian un‘ty that the p’tiful divisions of Christ’s 
Church should be maintained? For me there was 
but one answer to these questions. 

Last year I spent six months in Europe. » In 
former trips I had had no religious connections. From 
the time I left America until I returned I had only 
the casual chance of worship here and there which 
individual churches offered to a stranger. This time 
on my arrival in Paris I was met by Canon Gibbs, 
who was in charge of the American Cathedral in 
Paris during the absence of the Dean. During the 
tourist season the summer is a busy time for the 
workers in that great city. Canon Gibbs was over- 
worked with the numerous services, and instead of 
the usual sightseeing itinerary during my few weeks 
in the French capital I welcomed the, privilege of 
helping in the work. Each Sunday during my stay I 
preached in the Cathedral, took services during the 
week and assisted at the All Saints Day Holy Com- 
munion service. Large congregations of American 
Parisians and American tourists attend the American 
church there, and I met and was able to serve many of 
the permanent residents as well as those who were 
brief sojourners in Paris. I had a chance, too, to 
inspect the work of the Episcopal church in the 
Latin Quarter under the direction of Canon Wad- 
leigh. During my stay in Paris a campaign for rais- 
ing $500,000 was started. This was for the benefit 
of students attending the Sorbonne and others in the 
Latin Quarter who need religious influences. Three- 
fourths of this large sum has already been raised. A 
new chapel for the students will be built, classes for 
study, aid for the sick who need a physician’s atten- 
tion, amusements for young people when at leisure, 
all this will make the work in this quarter of Paris of 
immense interest. There were busy days indeed, 
and it was inspiring, even thrilling, to come into con- 
tact with such a great work. 

There are seven cities in Europe under the aus- 
pices of the American Episcopal Church, and my 
itinerary took in most of these cities. At Dresden 
there was a call for a clergyman to take charge for a 
few months, awaiting the coming of a new rector. 
This temporary work would have interested me but 
unfortunately I was not able to take on such a work 
at that time. At Nice and Florence and Rome, where 
I stayed for longer or shorter periods, I accepted invi- 
tations to preach or to assist in services while I re- 
mained. If I had to leave out some of my own sight- 
seeing in order to help in these cities it was worth 
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while, and these European cities wil] always mean 
more to me because of contacts made with Christian 
men and forces of an American church. Short as my 
stay was in these places, it gave me a new vision of our 
common Christian cause, and I can not believe that 
while I was at work in Europe in the Episcopal Church, 
my standing and influence in the Universalist Church 
suffered. 

My itinerary for a year abroad as planned in- 
cluded a few months’ travel in Egypt. I had hoped 
to spend a month or two upon the Nile during the 
coldest months of winter. I had been asked if it 
would be possible for me to take some services in 
Assuan and Luxor where the Bishop of Egypt of the 
Church of England often called for help from clerical 
tourists. I could only reply that I would gladly 
serve where I could. I had contemplated much 
pleasure in this opportunity for service in the Church 
of England. But all this was interrupted at the 
point of sailing from Naples by circumstances over 
which I had no control. It was with regret that I 
abandoned this part of my program and turned my 
face homeward. Negligible as my own service abroad 
may have been, yet my own outlook was broadened 
and the new contacts with another communion dif- 
fering from our own gave me a vision of what real 
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Christian unity might mean. What if a hundred of 
our splendid preachers could have had this or other 
fellowships conferred upon them, how much more 
would their influence have been augmented and their 
services multiplied! 

Great as the influence of our Universalist Church 
has been in the past in molding theological thought, 
and in modifying the harsh and Goddishonoring 
dogmas of the old days, the work for the future must 
lie along new lines of service. No longer can we rest 
upon the laurels with which God has crowned our 
labors. We have entered a new era and our church 
and ministers must be tested by their adaptability in 
grasping new conditions of service, making new con- 
tacts with Christian people formerly hostile, but now 
ready and willing to work with us for the building 
up of the Kingdom of God. 

Our task for this new age is infinitely worth while. 
Why stand “‘heckling’ and criticising each other 
while the field is ripe and ready for harvest? We have 
one of the greatest and most audaciously catholic 
names of any religious body in Christendom. Why 
not show the breadth which the name implies? Why 
not forget our petty differences and lose ourselves in 
the churches’ adventurous task, which is nothing less 
than the saving of all mankind? 


Summer Cruises Near By 
IV. More about the Randolph Region 


Johannes 


HE “new country” described in our last issue 
“| is the little valley of the Moose on the north 
side of the Presidential Range of the White 
Mountains. The particular spot referred to 
is an attractive hotel two miles west of the station of 
Randolph and on the edge of the Moose. The hotel 
is bounded on the north by Randolph Mountain, on 
the east by the Carter-Moriah range or Gorham or 
Pine Mountain, or the Androscoggin River, as you 
choose, on the west by Cherry Mountain, at least in 
the distance, and on the south by Mt. Madison, Mt. 
Adams, Mt. John Quincy Adams, Mt. Sam Adams 
and the Starr King Ravine. 

In a little visit to this valley I was especially in- 
terested in the Starr King Ravine. We looked straight 
into it from the porch of the hotel. The farmer who 
first opened an inn at this point named it the Ravine 
House. An old guide book by Eastman which turned 
up in moving and which bears on the fly leaf the in- 
scription, “Bought on the G. T. R., July 30, ’68, 
B. F. R. New York,” says: “One will see on this route 
the long and narrow gully between Madison and 
Adams and the tremendous hollow of Adams itself 
on the north, which was climbed for the first time in 
1857, by a party formed by the now universally la- 
mented Starr King, and which is called by the guides 
‘King Ravine.’” 

King himself says of the ravine: “It is the most 
spacious and the grandest of all the gorges that have 
been cloven out: of the White Hills.”” In his book, “The 
White Hills, Their Legends, Landscape and Poetry,” 
he gives a stirring description of this first expedition 
to explore the ravine. He tried for two years before 


he could get recruits.and then he started with a law- 
yer, a clergyman, an artist and a guide named Gor- 
don, “a man as much at home in the woods asa 
bear’ and who got along without a compass in thick- 
ets “by having the instinct of a bee.’ 

Starting late in the day they made camp on the 
edge of the raving: and the next day climbed up to the 
plateau just pole the peak of Mt. Adams. In our 
little visit I went up Mt. Adams along the side of 
King Ravine, stopping now and then to look down in- 
to it. For some other time I have left the journey 
through it. 

My dear friend B., a famous mountaineer, now 
convalescent from severe illness, told me that his 
father once took the famous botanist, Asa Gray, into 
this ravine. Gray was in search of a rare plant and 
he found it. Said B., “My father promised Gray 
that he never would tell any one where this plant 
grew, as Gray feared that it would be rooted up and 
become extinct, and father kept that promise so lit- 
erally that even when Gray died he never would tell 
me.” 

Not only Asa Gray but many another botanist 
has found this region rich in Alpine, Icelandic and 
other plants and flowers. 

B. and M. continually were emphasizing the 
service rendered by those who first explored the 
mountains, and especially by the men who cut the 
trails for others as yet unborn. Some were natives 


_of the country and some were men of means who came 


there summers. Both for business reasons and 
reasons entirely impersonal and unselfish these men 
have opened up many miles of fascinating mountain 
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path. “The Randolph Paths,” put out by the Ran- 
dolph Mountain Club in 1927, lists 134 miles of trail 
in the Randolph area kept in order by the club. 

B. and M. took us to a memorial bridge over 
Cold Brook in the deep woods, a little way up Mt. 
Adams, where we read this inscription: ‘Memorial 
to J. R. Edmands and E. B. Cook, and those other 
pioneer path makers, Gordon, Lowe, King, Hunt, 
Watson, Peek, Sargent, Nowell. Every man’s work 
shall be made manifest.’”’ The bridge was built by 
the voluntary contributions of the summer people 
and year round residents. . 

Another day we walked up through the woods 
to the Mt. Crescent House to see Watson, the last 
survivor of the group. For long years he ran the 
Ravine House. A solidly built man of great natural 
strength, past eighty, he came through an accident re- 
cently that would have killed many a younger man. 
Until he grew deaf he ran an automobile and went so 
fast that most people were afraid to ride with him. 
As delightful an hour as we had in this region we 
passed in his company. They raise men in the White 
Mountains who seem to have in them something of 
the everlasting strength of the hills. 

Those who do walking miss some of its deepest 
joys if they take the attitude that every walk must 
be a big one, involving a visit to some important 
place or some great climb or some remarkable dis- 
tance. I would sing the praise of the little walks, to 
points near by, where one is not thinking of how he 
will get back but where he can stop, lie down on the 
grass or sit beneath some old tree, careless of time. 
The Madame, who can not take great walks, has 
showed me the possibilities of these other walks that 
some people seem to despise. 

On one of these walks we studied a broadwinged 
hawk. B. told us where we would find it and M. told 
us that it would follow us making plaintive little cries. 
Both things happened. The hawk was on a tree 
near the path. It was uttering its alarm note ,which 
helped us find it. We had opportunity to study it all 
we wished and when we started on the hawk followed 
us, evidently to see that we got safely out of the woods. 

Even in a hawk, usually seen soaring high in 
the sky or detected perhaps in a fierce swoop for its 
prey, the experience of motherhood works a miracle. 

The littlest of all from the Ravine House is to 
the “bridge parlor,’’ just across the highway and down 
a fairly steep bank to the bridge across the Moose. 
I must have taken this walk a dozen times a day, 
after every meal, before breakfast and the last thing 
at night. The trees and bank screened me from the 
road. Across the bridge stretched a log just right for 
a seat. Against the wooden railing one could lean 
like the Sicilian in the ‘“Tales of the Wayside Inn’ and 
watch for trout. One could find sun or shade and 
always there were birds to watch: yellow bellied sap 
suckers seemed to live there, and song sparrows and 
Savannah sparrows furnished music continually. 
One little song sparrow, very red of back and beauti- 
fully marked, which I said was a fox sparrow until 
the Madame said, ‘“‘No,’”’ spent much of his time down 
on the rocks by the water running back and forth, 
wading like a miniature snipe and catching insects. 
Two of the important trails for Madison and Adams 


started at this bridge and one often had a word or two 
with the climbers. Sunday afternoon a boy just 
back from Mt. Madison dropped his pack and sat 
down by my side. His big yellow dog, Thor, son of 
a famous Alaskan huskie by an Airedale mother, 
after nosing me over approvingly, lay down on the 
boards by my feet. The boy had taken a party of 
girls up the mountain. He was employed at a hotel 
up the road. “College boy?” I asked. ‘‘No,” he re- 
plied. “I shall enter Ohio Wesleyan this fall, where 
my father teaches sociology.” 

The hut master at the Madison Huts of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, who served us fresh made 
tea after a hard day, proved to be a student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His assist- 
ant, who was nursing a sprained ankle, was from Pur- 
due University, Indiana, and seemed delighted when 
I knew where it was. And two stalwart Dartmouth 
boys were tramping the trails with supplies for the 
Madison Huts. These mountain jobs are much sought 
after by college boys. 

Another short walk was across the meadow to 
Appalachia, the railroad station for the hotel. It is 
named after the Appalachian Mountain Club. The 
activities of this organization, which now cover much 
of the Appalachian mountain system, began in Ran- 
dolph and “the oldest permanent hut of the club is one 
of the three at the Madison Spring between Mt. 
Madison and Mt. Adams.”’ In the meadow or on the 
highway one was of course in the sunshine. Most. of 
the other little walks were in the woods. We went to 
Tama Falls, about a mile away, Cold Brook Falls 
another mile, to Lookout Ledge, officially one and 
one-quarter miles, actually double that distance, to 
the Mount Crescent House, one and one-half miles 
going and three and one-half miles coming, 
and several times up the road three-quarters of 
a mile to “the Maples,” where B. and M. are living 
a simple l’fe for the summer. M. is brown as a squaw 
and, in spite of a natural flair for the aristocratic, is 
working like a squaw. She dug one hole in the bank 
for “a buttery,” a place to keep butter and other 
supplies without ice, another hole for an “eggery,” 
and a third for B.’s serums. She has made a garden 
and planted beans and lettuce for the woodchucks 
and radishes for herself. She is a wonderful woman 
—this former Washington lady, now a squaw of the 
tribe of Waumbeck-Methna (Waumbek-Methna, Crys- 
tal Hills, the Indian name for the White Mountains). 
If she can get her big chief back on his feet, she will 
count it the best summer of her life. 

On all the little walks we had mountain springs 
and streams, paths shaded by spruce, fir, birch, and 
maple and bordered by ferns and orchids. On the 
Spur Trail, high up on Mt. Adams, I wrote of the 
ground carpeted by the white blossoms of the bunch- 
berry. In warm cuts on the railroad we found the 
ground carpeted by quantities of these berries, al- 
ready a brilliant red and standing out in vivid con- 
trast against the glossy green leaves. 

Much as I like these little walks, I must acknowl- 
edge that they are more delightful when taken against 
the background of a hard walk. The treasures of the 
highlands pour themselves more easily into the low- 
lands when one knows the highlands. It is as B. 
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said, ‘‘a different world above the tree line.” For 
one thing one is where generally he can look out. 
No near hill or enveloping forest stops him. He sees 
the region as a whole. Therefore he sees life as a 
whole. There is in the walk a greater element of 
struggle and the faster circulation clears the brain. 
There may be even a little danger and to strong men 
this adds a dash of spice. At least it is fair to say that 
these climbs along the upper plateaus and to the 
higher peaks bring a touch of adventure into lives 
which tend to become prosaic. There is hard work 
to it, especially coming down, but it is work that 
sweetens rest and gives significance to elemental 
things like food, shelter, light, which we take for 
granted. 

The going and the coming are a big part of such 
a week end cruise. 

Among the moments of vivid impression con- 
nected with this trip is that moment when, on our way 
to the station, we swung suddenly into the Charles 
River Parkway and saw the morning light on the 
Basin, and the Tech buildings in the background. 
Another, coming back Sunday night, was on the plat- 
form at Jefferson, alongside a station made of an old 
combination passenger and baggage car, with the full 
moon coming over the mountains in the east and one 
crimson band of the sunset lingering in the west. 

We went up by day and came back by night. 
Going we followed the Merrimac from Lowell up past 
Nashua, Manchester and Concord—a beautiful route 
where there are woods and farms on one side and on 
the other side long reaches of quiet water in which 
sky and trees are beautifully reflected. Going we 


followed for miles the shores of lovely Winnepesaukee, 
penetrated the Connecticut valley at Woodsville, 
and then followed the picturesque valley up one of 
the rivers which first showed the way into the moun- 
tains—the Ammonoosuc. 

Coming back we drove ten miles at the loveliest 
hour of the day, traveled thirteen miles in a coach 
which had no light except the one oil lantern of the 
conductor and then at Wing Road found the Boston 
sleeper. But the thirteen miles in the dark coach 
made us see that light is not always a blessing. Be- 
cause we were not blinded we could look out over a 
landscape flooded with moonlight. No Pullman 
observation car with its luxury ever did more for us 
than this old coach whose gas had given out. It 
gave us a bit of the mystery and witchery of this 
mountain country at night. 

Grace Hazard Conkling has written a little in- 
terpretation of the hills which fits the mood of such 
an hour: 

I have an understanding with the hills 

At evening when the slanted radiance fills 
Their hollows, and the great winds let them be, 
And they are quiet and look down at me. 

Oh, then, I see the patience in their eyes 

Out of the centuries that made them wise. 
They lend me hoarded memory and I learn 
Their thoughts of granite and their whims of fern, 
And why a dream of forests must endure 
Though every tree be slain; and how the pure, 
Invisible beauty has a word so brief 

A flower can say it or a shaken leaf; 

But few may ever snare it in a song, 

Though for the quest a life is not too long. 


The Consecration of a New Missionary 


Ruth G. Downing was consecrated as a 
missionary for service in Japan by the of- 
ficers of the Woman’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, the President of the General Sunday School 
Association and the Executive Secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., conducted the devotional service. 
Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, president of the W. N. 
M. A., then took charge of the program and intro- 
duced the following speakers: Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, former Sunday school teacher of Miss Downing. 
at Saugus, Mass., Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., and Mrs. Minnie G. Ayres. 

Miss Downing then spoke briefly, after which 
Dr. James W. Vallentyne offered the prayer of or- 
dination while the following assisted in laying hands 
upon the head of the new missionary: Dr. Etz, Dr. 
Huntley, Miss Freeman, Mrs. Ayres, Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom, and Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 

The girls of Camp Cheery, which is sponsored 
by the Clara Barton Guilds, cut ferns and bunch- 
berries and decorated the platform in the grove for 
the service. Rev. S. Laurine Freeman said that 
special car was taken not to destroy the natural 
beauty of the surroundings in the cutting of wild 
plants each year for purposes of decoration. 


The services opened with the hymn ‘Sovereign 
and Transforming Grace.” The congregational sing- 
ing was led by Mr. Donald Manning with the trum- 
pet. Dr. Earle then read from the twenty-first chap- 
ter of St. John the conversation between Peter and 
Jesus, where the Master gave the injunction, “Feed 
my sheep.” Mrs. Pfaff of Cambridge, Mass., sang 
a solo. 

In opening the next part of the service Mrs. 
Vallentyne said: “Ruth Downing honors us by going; 
we would honor her by our appreciation. A highway 
of service led her into the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. It now is leading her to Japan. At this hour a 
service is being held in the chapel at Sunburst. Rey. 
Hannah J. Powell, who is here, has requested that 
we have a short period of silent prayer for our people 
gathered there.”’ 

After the silence Mrs. Vallentyne introduced 
Rev. 8. Laurine Freeman as one whom Miss Downing 
requested ‘‘above all others” to take part. Miss 
Freeman said: “I have known Miss Downing since 
she was thirteen months old, and since she had a net 
weight of thirteen pounds. Always in the background 
of her early life was a mother who taught her obedi- 


-ence, taught her to work, tried not to shield her too 


much from responsibility, and when she knew in her 
heart that she must go on, threw about her little 
daughter all the influences of school, Sunday school 
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and church She brought her up to know the church 
as something beyond the confines of a village church. 
So all the experiences of her life, her joys and sorrows, 
have given her a world view. She knows that there 
is the same great work to be done in the Sunrise 
Kingdom that she has been doing in Sunburst, in 
Meriden, and in Saugus.” 

Dr. George HE. Huntley read an interesting, 
original poem based on Isaiah 6: “Here am I; send 
me.” He prefaced it by saying: “The W.N. M. A. 
and the General Sunday School Association give an 
example of admirable co-operation in work for Japan. 
The General Sunday School Association has no con- 
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tract’ with Miss Downing, all it does is to supply 
money for her salary. The General Sunday School 
Association does not select the missionary. But the 
W. N. M. A. selects exactly the one we would have 
selected had it been left to us.” 

Said Dr. Roger F. Etz: “I am reminded to-day of 
the passing of one of our beloved ministers a few 
months ago. In speaking of him at the farewell 
service one man said, ‘He has taken the great venture 
of faith.’ ‘No,’ said another, ‘this man’s life was the 
great venture of faith.’ And this was the truth. The 
man’s life all through was an adventure and venture 
of faith. I have known Miss Downing all along the 
way—in the Y. P. C. U.,in Sunburst—and I have the 
feeling that the words apply to her. It is faith in the 
leading of God. I agree with Miss Freeman: ‘In- 
stead of one there ought to be scores here to conse- 
crate their lives to service.’ Miss Downing has faith 
that our gospel is a gospel of power; that love is a 
universal language and speaks to the heart of a child 
in the Orient or in the mountains of North Carolina, 
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and that itis alanguage that will reach across the seas 
when other language can not be understood. Her 
life, too, has been a venture of faith in herself. Miss 
Freeman has pointed out that Miss Downing is not 
an extraordinary person. She is extraordinary in the 
fact that she has had faith to believe that when God 
calls us to a task he will give us strength for it. Too 
many of us lack faith to serve and leave the fruitage 
to God. If I may venture to speak for the Universal- 
ist General Convention, the body that binds our 
separate churches together, I would say in their 
name, ‘God speed to her as an ambassador of love and 
good cheer.’ She goes not to make sectarian Uni- 
versalists. There is something bigger in the world 
than that. She goes to proclaim the gospel of love 
and brotherhood. Some of us at home have failed 
those who have gone overseas. When they have 


MISS RUTH G. DOWNING 


sent back word of opportunities opening, we have 
had to say, ‘No, we can not supply the means for 
that work.’ [If all of us only had this on our minds, 
we never should have to send such a message. To- 
day, however, I am going to make a venture of faith; 
and I ask Miss Downing to carry to those in Japan 
this word: ‘While we have to admit that we have failed 
to do our best, with God’s help we have resolved to 
stand back of you—the workers in Japan—and give 
you help for the largest service of which you are 
capable.’ 

“We think of those across the seas as the ones 
who are going to save the Universalist Church from 


' death by selfishness—as those who will save our 


ehurch by making it a force for brotherhood through- 
out the world.” 

Mrs. Ayres, who with Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, 
D. D., her husband, was our representative in Japan 
for five years, said ‘‘When the pioneer workers 
went to Japan they: did not know what to expect. 
Now we know that workers will receive a warm wel- 
come. In behalf of our Missionary Association over 
there, the workers and the Japanese people, I bid 
you a warm welcome. You are going to work with 
an unusual people —an educated people. The per- 
centage of literacy among the Japanese is higher 
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than among our own people. They are an open- 
minded people sending out into all the world to learn 
new ways. They are an artistic people with a pas- 
sion for beauty. A plain working man may stand for 
hours before a painting or a tree in blossom, and, if he 
has any education at all, go home to write a poem 
about it. Miss Downing has something to give to 
the Japanese people, and I know she will have strength 
and grace to give it.” 

Mrs. Vallentyne next introduced Miss Downing. 
Miss Downing spoke modestly, simply, briefly, out 
of deep religious feeling, and she made an admirable 
impression. 

In part she said: “‘At first I thought one must go 
far away in order to do the will of God. Later I saw 
that it does not matter so much where one serves as 
how. Iam going to Japan not because I feel that the 
work there is bigger than the work in the mountains 
or more worth while. I simply feel that it is the will 
of God for me to go. To me it is not only a great ad- 
venture, not only the fulfilling of a dream, it is the 
fulfilling of God’s will. 

“T am glad that the service can be held here 
where so many have labored. I have no real family 
of my own. I will always think of you as my Ferry 
Beach family, and of myself as your ambassador. I 
have great gratitude to those who have made this 
place for me and those who have helped in this ser- 
vice. I can only pledge to you all the best I have to 
give. Words amount to very little after all. What I 
say here counts for little. By the life I live in the 
years to come, I hope to show how grateful I am for 
the opportunity that has come to me.” 

Dr. James W. Vallentyne led in the impressive 
service which followed. “God of the earth and sky 
and sea,” he prayed, “‘we think of these woods as 
spaces of Thy house, we think of the genius of all 
living things as Thy mind at work, we think of the 
beauty of the flower and the holiness of the spirit 
as the heart of our Father. We come conscious of 


our fellowship with Thee, of the littleness of the 
place we occupy and the magnitude of the household 
of the Infinite. In this sacred place, the divisions that 
separate us seem so insignificant, unity so dominant. 
As we participate in this service and as we go from 
this place may there loom large and compelling before 
us the thought that the peoples of the earth are one. 
Save us from that which separates us from one an- 
other in spirit. Save us from prejudice, pride, su- 
periority of one over the other. We are profoundly 
glad that the hearts of men are being drawn to realize 
the benefits of living together happily that nations 
are contracting to bless, not curse, build, not destroy. 
We are proud that our church has brought out a 
spirit of service and inspired men and women to lives 
of helpfulness. We are called together to send forth 
an ambassador of our faith and to dedicate ourselves. 
May the beauty of understanding rest upon us all. 
May Thy grace be with her and with us always.” 

Following a hymn the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Etz. 

Other Universalist ministers in attendance be- 
sides those mentioned were Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Maine state superintendent, Rev. George Wallace 
Penniman, D. D., who has a cottage at Camp Ellis, 
one mile away, Rev. Isabella S. Macduff of Leomin- 
ster, Mass., and the Editor of the Leader. 

During the consecration service, and again during 
the benediction a hermit thrush was singing, the liq- 
uid notes coming softened by distance. While Dr. 
Etz was speaking, this rare, shy, retiring bird came and 
perched on the roof over the platform. 

About one hundred attended the service. The 
day was hot but the grove was delightfully cool. 
A gentle breeze made music in the pines. The sun 
fell through the trees in golden patches which lighted 
up the dark pine needles on the ground. A more 
beautiful spot for such a service it would be hard to 
find. A new worker for a nation devoted to beauty 
was consecrated amid scenes of exquisite beauty. 


“Courage for the High Places’” 


E. Dean Ellenwood 


SHE book of the writings of Koheleth, the 
"| Preacher, commonly. called Ecclesiastes, 
closes with one of the most beautiful poems 
) of youth and age to be found in any litera- 
ture. For delicacy of imagery as well as for detailed 
description of the signs of the passing of youth and 
the decline of life, it can hardly be surpassed. The 
writer notes the whitened hair—“the almond tree 
shall flourish;” the failing vigor—‘‘the keepers of the 
house shall tremble;’’ the dimming vision—‘‘those 
that look out of the windows be darkened;” the quav- 
ering voice—‘‘the daughters of music be brought 
low; and so on, through the pathetic catalogue of 
the indications of the trickling of the sands through 
life’s hour glass. But there is one phrase in particular 
which is almost startling in its revelation of the chief 


*Abstract of sermon by Rev. E..Dean Ellenwood, at Na- 
tional Convention of Young People’s Christian Union, Atlanta, 
_Ga., July 14, 1929. 


distinction between age and youth. With one sure 
thrust the writer pierces to the heart of the matter 
when he declarés, “‘they shall be afraid of that which 
is high.” Here is one unfailing mark of the decline 
of youth, a sign which neither the cosmetist’s art, the 
massuer’s skill nor the optician’s latest invention may 
hope successfully to camouflage. Age fears the 
heights. Peaks which youth eagerly encountered 
appall age in contemplation. Memories of high ad- 
venture of other days remain but as a shuddering 
nightmare, because “fears shall be in the way.” To 
be afraid is to be old. 

None of us may stay the onward sweep of years. 
Nevertheless none of us need accept the irrevocable 
dictum of the calendar when comes the call to high 
adventure. In those great concerns which most vi- 


tally affect life, age is not so much a matter of the 


arteries or the hour glass as it is matter of spiritual 
and social attitude toward life. It is a point of view 
rather than the counting of the earth’s cycles round 
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the sun. Here spiritual morale and mental mobility 
may discount physical youthfulness and though ‘“‘the 
almond tree may flourish” the heart be free from the 
paralysis of fear. Therefore this text from the poem 
of Koheleth applies to all of us, regardless of our 
years. Tell me what is your instinctive reaction to a 
new idea, an unpopular political or religious theory, 
a new and difficult experiment in social engineering, 
or the high moral imperative of your soul for the re- 
ordering of your own life, and I can determine your 
degree of decrepitude without recourse to your birth 
record or your latest photograph. 

Comment is frequently made by writers of note on 
the mental age of Americans. One authority tells us 
that the mental age of the average American is about 
thirteen years. Mr. Walter Lippmann in his recent 
book accuses us as a people of immaturity. But these 
standards of measurement may prove inconclusive. 
More than our so-called ‘‘intelligence tests” are needed 
if we are properly to evaluate men and women. We 
need to determine their courage, tenacity of purpose, 
power of initiative, mental curiosity, love of high ad- 
venture. Can they face unwelcome truth and accept 
it without flinching? Can they espouse the unpopular 
side of great moral questions when their own souls 
tell them this is right, while the inhibitions of in- 
herited custom and social caution whisper,“ this is 
dangerous?” Is the irfavorite slogan “safety first,” 
or have they learned that ‘‘only those who live dan- 
gerously live happily?”’ Whether one be seventeen 
or seventy it is by these tests that the world will 
determine whether he be aJready in his dotage, or 
whether he has discovered the fountain of perpetual 
youth, and may be acclaimed and followed as a de- 
pendable leader of his fellows. 

The contribution to life of each individual is ac- 
complished chiefly through two channels. First, 
naturally, we think of his daily work. Secondly, he 
is a creator of idealism, a molder of the modes of 
human behavior. Dare we take the measure of our 
years in these two avenues of expression? 

What is your attitude toward your daily occupa- 
tion? The pertinence of this question is not to be 
determined by the nature of your task. Whether you 
work with hands or with brain or happily with both; 
whether you busy yourself in shaping material ob- 
jects to human ends, or whether you are engaged in 
instructing the minds of men or entertaining and 
inspiring their souls; whether with mind and muscle 
you mold ancient matter into a new world, or whether 
with skilled tenderness you lay healing hands upon 
broken bodies, the answer must be the same. What 
does your work mean to you? Day by day it calls 
you from sleep and from play and offers you the 
challenge of high adventure or the shackles of the 
slave. Which do you choose? Does it spell for you 
the deadening drudgery of dull routine or do you re- 
joice in it as a priceless opportunity to speak your 
short word ere you fall into silence? Do you welcome 
it as a revelation of your life, a symbol of your soul, 
or is it merely an irksome path to a pay check? Do 
you find your joy in clever evasions of hard tasks and 
difficult situations, while stil] clamoring for highest 
awards? Or is your happiness in extracting the secret 
blessing from every onerous duty, and thinking of 


material rewards as life’s inevitable by-product? Do 
you boast of your ability to ‘“‘get by,” or does your 
soul respond instinctively to the challenge to “go over 
the top?” Do men regard you as a clever schemer, 
or as a capable and dependable performer? Are you 
proficient as a maker of alibis, or can, you make good? 

These questions are by no means idle or irrelevant. 
Their honest answer constitutes for each individual 
the chief determinant of the virility or the senility 
of his soul. Multitudes of men wander about the 
earth seeking new positions because they failed to 
explore the uJtimate possibilities of the jobs they left. 
“Joy in one’s work,” said Bishop Brooks, “is the con- 
summate tool, without which the work may, of course, 
be done, but without which it will always be accom- 
plished with difficulty and in sorrow.” And Jet it 
be remembered that joy in one’s work is always more 
a matter of inward faculty than of outward circum- 
stance. Can you brave the cynicism of the time 
server and put conscience into your task, even though 
the boss may seem to be unobserving, and the cashier 
makes no record? 


“In the elder days of art 
Workmen wrought with greatest care 
Each unseen and hidden part, 
For the gods see everywhere.”’ 


Does your soul respond instinetively to the challenge 
of William Morris for excellence in craftsmanship? 
Or are you of that unhappy multitude who are “‘afraid 
of that which is high?” 3 

Nowhere is there greater need to-day for cour- 
age and for conscience than in the realm of politics. 
Many American communities are manipulated for 
personal ends by corrupt politicians, chiefly because 
citizens of integrity and capacity fear to risk their 
reputations in the political arena or shrink from pos- 
sible personal loss through distraction from business 
interests. A popular American lecturer on civics 
repeatedly declared that most communities have the 
sort of government they deserve. A deadly moral 
lethargy grips the hearts of the law-abiding majority 
and delivers a great city like New York or Chicago 
into the hands of the criminals, the gangsters and the 
racketeers. What more ominous example of the moral 
decline of a community could be imagined? Such a 
community has too many citizens who accept the 
cynical slogan of the politician, “Every man has his 
price.” Unwilling or unable to trust their own latent 
nobility they are unable to appeal successfully to the 
nobility that in other men lies sleeping. “They are 
afraid of that which is high.” Fearing the heights 
they smother in the morass of civic corruption and 
graft. 

When business is content with the aphorism that 
“honesty is the best policy,” frankly confessing its 
dependence upon enlightened self-interest to insure 
square dealing in commercial affairs, we have another 
pitiful confession of fear of the high places of moral 
and social idealism. Dare we not demand in business 
that type of honor which is concerned with principles 
rather than policies; that instinctive and constitutional 
integrity whose unfailing by-product is honesty under 
all conditions? Trickery is the livery of the knave 
and the lie is the last refuge of the coward. Business 
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must be lifted from the low estate where honesty is 
merely the best policy. Commerce, companioned by 
conscience, must walk the high places unafraid. 

In our participation in national and international 
politics the call for courage is insistent. Too often the 
welfare of the majority is sacrificed to the cupidity or 
the cowardice of the reactionary minority. The high 
prophetic vision of the seers is lost in fogs of specula- 
tion, debate and doubt. Our President urges an 
honest and adequate trial by all of our people for the 
“noble social experiment”’ which promises, if sincerely 
applied, to lift from our country the curse of com- 
merce in intoxicants. The enforcement of such 
sumptuary legislation is admittedly difficult, but the 
benefits promised justify the effort entailed. If, like 
children who know not their own minds, we are to 
abandon this “noble social experiment” before it has 
had a fair chance to vindicate itself, let us, at least, 
not prove ourselves so untrue to the genius and the 
traditions of America as to surrender weakly to the 
cynics and the cowards who declare that prohibition 
can not be enforced. Shall we suffer the shame of 
those who sigh, “It is high; I can not attain unto 
it?” 

As we think of our country in the council of the 
nations, what is our prayer for her? Shall we boast be- 
cause twenty of the twenty-five million automobiles 
in the world are owned in America? Or shall we re- 
member gratefully that our nation returned to China 
our portion of the Boxer indemnity award, that we 
had a worthy part in saving starving Armenia, and 
that our President is loved and trusted by the sup- 
pressed people of the whole world? Let us have the 
courage to demand of our diplomats that they shall 
seek for America the friendship of the world rather 
than commercial supremacy. Let us determine that 
in the family of nations our deeds shall teach men not 
to fear our dollars. Because moral leadership is ad- 
mittedly more difficult to secure and maintain than 
a naval “balance of power,” let us seek this high honor 
and prove ourselves worthy of the confidence of the 
people of the world. Let us have the courage to be- 
lieve with Mazzini that “the hunger for brotherhood 
is native to humanity.” Let us trust the passion for 
peace which grows steadily in the hearts of the com- 
mon people throughout the world. Let us rebuke the 
popular heresy of racial] and national superiority 
wherever it utters itself. Let us accept and sincerely 
practise the social implications of our cherished gos- 
pel of the ‘Universal Fatherhood of God and the 
Universal Brotherhood of Man.” We must fear- 
lessly challenge in the name of Christ and humanity 
every social theory and practise, however ancient 
and popular, which does violence to human person- 
ality, or denies the gospel of human brotherhood. 
We must learn to test all things by their contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of life, rather than by their 
economic expediency. Our first question regarding 
any proposed policy in business or government should 
always be, “Is it right? Is it just? Is it human?” 
rather than the ancient, instinctive query, “Is it safe? 
Will it pay?” We should fear only to betray our age 
by being “afraid of that which is high.” 

This convention has brought together for counsel, 
inspiration and fellowship, a representative group of 


the leaders of the “church of to-morrow.” The 
earnestness, courage and insight exhibited in your 
handling of the serious problems confronting your 
organization inspire optimism for the future of the 
church whose destinies you will help to direct during 
the next three or four decades. Regarding the form 
and features of organization through which the 
eterna] spirit of this church shall express itself in the 
coming years, I have no present inclination to proph- 
esy. In an age such as ours, when the only thing 
that may safely be predicated is change, it is enough 
to insist that, in whatever new alignments or associa- 
tions the future may hold in store, the distinguishing 
genius and essential truth of our faith may find a 
finer and more effective mode of expression. Beyond 
this I hold no brief. 

Concerning certain elements absolutely indis- 
pensable in any church which hopes to make any 
appreciable impact upon our frankly materialistic 
age, I have, however, some profound convictions. 
Let me offer them. The church of the future must 
aspire to be “The Church of the High Threshold,” 
to borrow the expressive phrase of Dr. Hoggarth. 
“In his autobiography, Father Tyrrell speaks of the 
shock he experienced over his easy admittance into 
the Jesuit order. He had conceived the order and its 
members soaring on wings of sanctity, yet they were 
willing to admit him after a ‘perfunctory confession.’ 
He expected every member to be governed by the 
zest of Ignatius, the founder of the order. He was 
disillusioned.” 

Regardless of the wide difference in our concep- 
tion of the nature and function of the church, I believe 
that we have here a hint to the unhappy disillusion- 
ment which often overtakes earnest and sincere young 
people after their admission to the church. “Youth 
is the period of idealism. Youth has a right to expect 
in the church an intensity of devotion, a depth of 
conviction and absoluteness of consecration, which, 
unfortunately, it does not always find. Many, like 
Tyrrell, have been astonished at the lowness of the 
threshold. They expected big demands to be made of 
them. All that was asked was a rather unheroie con- 
ventionalism.” 

Despite its tendency to degenerate into cant 
and hypocrisy, there was a powerful spiritual dynamic 
in the conception of the church as a group of souls 
“called out” and consecrated to the business of the 
kingdom of God. At any rate, the present unsatis- 
factory state of the whole Christian Church suggests 
the possibility that much has been lost because it has 
become too often the ‘Church of the Wide and Easy 
Doorway.” Overcome by the subtle lure of num- 
bers and the contagious passion for statistics, we have 
forgotten that disciples of Christ can not be created 
by “mass production.” ‘“God’s good men” must be 
weighed, not counted. Not by the multitudes who 
heard him on the mountain slope or by the lake shore, 
but by twelve unlettered fishermen, artisans and 
tradesmen did Jesus start the movement which has 
changed the course of human history. A recent critic 
declares that no greater spiritual significance attaches 
to membership in the average Christian Church to- 
day, than to membership in any popular social club. 
Has the Church of Christ the courage to disprove 
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that charge by recommending the adventurous, and 
possibly somewhat lonely path which leads to the 
“Church of the High Threshold?” 

- It should be unnecessary to remind Universalists 
that ours must be a pioneering church. Pioneers do 
not travel in crowds. Theirs the peril and discomfort 
of untrodden paths. Theirs the loneliness of the 
wilderness. But theirs also the thrill of discovery, 
the joy of initiative, the spiritual comradeship of the 
immortals, the freedom of the high places. Verily, 
they, too, have their reward. And let us remember 
that when the last frontier of theology shall have 
been subdued there will doubtless still remain enough 
perilous wildernesses of social injustice and foul 
jungles of political corruption to try the mettle of the 
most adventurous pioneer. 

A genuine passion for service and an unfeigned 
joy in sacrifice must characterize the church which 
claims to represent in the earth the spirit of him who 
came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
To what high and perilous peaks of self-surrender this 
mandate may call our own beloved church, none of 
us is wise enough to prophesy. Some among us seem 
much disturbed by the thought that possibly it may 
even require eventually the sacrifice of the distinctive 
name so dear to us, and the blending of our separate 
denominational identity into a larger unity for more 
effective service in the common cause of Christ. But 
did not he declare that “whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it, but whosoever would lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s shall save it?”” Our natural love 
for our own must not blind us to the possibility that 
his admonition applies to churches as well as to in- 
dividuals. Dare we, with unbandaged eyes, walk 


even these terrifying heights with Christ? Or is 
denominational decrepitude so far advanced that 
“the keeper of the house shall tremble,’’ and “they 
shall be afraid of that which is high?” 

The ultimate answer to the several questions I 
have here endeavored to raise, is,.of course, in the 
heart of the individual. How your life shall express 
itself in your work, as well as in your participation 
in the life of your community, your nation, your 
world, and your church will be determined by the 
quality of your soul. “Out of the heart are the issues 
of life.” Hear, then, this final word of appeal. Were 
we low creatures made for the common way, any 
choice might be well enough. Native prudence and 
temporary expedience might very well determine 
life’s decisions. But our souls have wings, and their 
homeland is the heights. Nothing less can finally 
satisfy those who have heard the voice which calls 
from the austere peaks of idealism—‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
All faith is adventure. Even to-day it may be some 
particular high thing calls to you. I beseech you 
“Jet not fears be in the way.’ Take the chances to 
which Christ calls you. God forever backs the man 
who dares the heights to which he is called. 


“That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 


“That has the world here—should he need the next? 
Let the world mind him. 
This throws himself on God, and, unperplexed, 
Seeking shall find Him ”’ 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists 
Richard C. Cabot, Physician 
An Interview Written by Edward H. Cotton 


R. RICHARD CABOT, who contributes 
4] this interview, has practised medicine for 
thirty years. His scientific knowledge comes 
from this source. He has been a careful 
observer of the trend of science and religion for fifty 
years. To observation he has added the activities of 
a practising physician and investigations into socia! 
service. Also, he has served as professor of clinical 
medicine in the Harvard Medical School, and is the 
author of a number of books. I asked him which of 
his books expressed best his ideas of the sort of re- 
ligion men should practise. He replied, as one might 
have guessed, ““What Men Live By.” Accordingly, | 
procured the volume and read it through. ‘The book 
was published just previous to the outbreak of the 
World War, and naturally has nothing to say about 
perplexities that have since disturbed men’s minds, 
But it is so thoroughly human, original, and applic- 
able to daily living that it ought to go into a 1929 
edition. I know of no book of recent publication that 
discusses problems of living with more wisdom, or 
with more sweetness and light. 

I sometimes wonder just how seriously readers 
take an interviewer. They would be entirely justified 
in assuming that it is impossible to estimate per- 


sonality and to get a person’s opinions in an hour’s 
conversation, when, often, one’s best friends seem 
strange and puzzling. What the interviewer does is 
to convey a first impression: that is all he can do. 
But first impressions, if one makes the most of them. 
may carry far-reaching meanings. Add to a first 
impression study of the books the person interviewed 
has written, and one is prepared to make a really 
serious business of handing on his ideas. 

Dr. Cabot lives in a comfortable, cool house be- 
hind trees and lawns, under the shadow of Harvard 
University. I should like to emphasize the comfort 
and coolness because I called there on a day when the 
thermometer read ninety degrees, and slipped into his 
cool, refreshing study with gratitude. 

While waiting, I looked about. Was I in the 
right house? Close at hand were several hundred 
books, every one of them with a religious title. In 
that large and carefully selected library all the theol- 
ogies were treated, from those of John Calvin and 
Jonathan Edwards on to Dr. Fosdick and his fellow 
modernists. It is rather unusual, to say the least, to 
find among the books of a notable physician a com- 
plete theological library. As if the re-enforcement of 
books of sermons and religious philosophy were not 
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enough, just over the hedge were the buildings of the 
Episcopal Theological School. 

When Dr. Cabot came in, I remarked on the 
coincidence of the ample theological library, and he 
replied: ‘Religion is a study in which I have been 
primarily interested for fifty years. I have studied 
theology, it seems to me, more than most clergy- 
men I meet. Out of these investigations, and my 
associations with human beings, has come my re- 
ligion—a belief in a personal God and in personal 
immortality. I am decisively not a humanist. I feel 
sure they have no really logical ground to stand on 
and are a half-century behind present-day thinking. 
Their approach to religion, it seems to me, is that of 
the pseudo-biologists, now so much out of date.” 

He then went on to speak of the striking trans- 
formation through which science is passing, a trans- 
formation that may mean for mankind an entirely 
changed outlook on life, not only for the doctors, 
teachers, preachers, and professional scientists, but 
for toiling men and women, who know nothing about 
the quantum theory and the theory of relativity and 
never will know. These folk will only see that the 
world is being made over. As for causes, they don’t 
trouble themselves about them. 

“T agree with the mathematical physicists,” 
Dr. Cabot said. ‘These men—Whitehead, Edding- 
ton, Mather, Pupin, and J. W. N. Sullivan—are the 
ones who are interpreting religion to-day. They all 
represent the same point of view. They say science 
has no particular relation to established religion. It 
deals with the world in a different way, presenting 
evidence neither for nor against religious beliefs. 
The group of scientific men who so far have held the 
field represent biologists who, starting with Darwin, 
began with a criticism of the Book of Genesis. These 
men thought that science had a great deal to do w'th 
religion, and they did succeed in modifying or abolish- 
ing many religious ideas. 

“T think we are right at the crossroads of an 
epoch in science, and in living also, as significant, 
perhaps more significant than, that of Darwin’s day. 
A group of scientific leaders, better educated and 
with better thinking powers than the older biologists, 
are coming on. They are keeping science apart from 
theological implications and vice versa. Much of the 
science which people with a good degree of informa- 
tion are talking, is out of date. Students of the sub- 
ject have known of the change for a number of years, 
but it has yet to sift into the common mind that ma- 
terialistic science is dead and that a new interpretation 
which says that the knowledge which deals with 
physical reality is only part of truth, is upon us. This 
is the theme of the writers before mentioned. They 
show that the notion that science abolishes purpose 
in the world is absurd and is the result of poor scien- 
tific thinking. Such scientists as Haeckel and his 
followers, who thought of the universe as a mechan- 
ism, haven’t been left a leg to stand on. 

“Now all this was quite well established by Im- 
manuel Kant a century ago. But the scientists just 
spoken of came to their conclusions naturally and in- 
dependently. The authority science is going to exert 
from now on will be more effective than that coming 
from any philosophy about it. 


“No, my views of religion have not been affected 
by science, not in the least. Science has nothing to 
say for or against religion. Orthodox materialism 
and determinism are passing into obscurity just as 
fast as this group of thinkers are being understood. 

“My ideas about religion have come from the 


same sources as those of any clergyman—through 


study of human nature and reflection. That reflec- 
tion takes its best form in theology, and I commend 
a study of that superb subject to all those who wish 
a sound basis for their religious thinking. 

“My experience as a physician, and my examina- 
tion of social conditions, have shown me how little 
any of us can really know about life. We need to 
know human beings as personalities, along with all 
our scientific and religious speculations about them. 
Perhaps my experience has taught me this as much 
as anything. 

“T do not wish to convey the impression that we 
must eliminate science entirely in our study of re- 
ligious causes and effects. My position is that theo- 
log’cal thinking and scientific thinking have always 
traveled, and must continue to travel, separate, 
though perhaps parallel roads. One can learn more 
about religion applied to life from a continued study 
of the New Testament than from any other source. 
Yet I doubt if I would have known the New Testa- 
ment if it had not been explained to me by other 
people, notably Phillips Brooks. The New Testament 
writers did not know much about science, or about the 
academic philosophies, but they did know a good deal 
about religion as it may be practised in daily living. 

“Science doesn’t hurt religion; neither does it 
help it much. No, religion can not adopt the “‘scien- 
tific method”? which means measurement; but also it 
need not oppose that method. In short, religion is 
entirely able to stand on its own legs, and ought to do 
so. In my opinion, spiritual knowledge gets on better 
when freed from outside interference, 7. e., from at- 
tempts to measure what can’t be measured. 

“T know a certain social activity that is trying 
to straighten out children who have gone wrong. 
The persons active in that good work would tell you 
that their attitude toward those children depends on 
a scientific estimate of personality and character. 
But I know better. They handle them in the main 
through an application of common sense and sym- 
pathy. Scientific analysis of character alone never 
would enable them to succeed. 

“Science is good. It saves time and space. It 
gives us something to eat and something to wear. 
It keeps us physically going. But I would not let it 
intrude on the realm of morals and religion. We get 
on, ourselves, and help others to get on, not by a 
scientific demonstration of ways to behave, but by 
skill, affection and faith. 

“This leads me to say that never in forty years of 
close watching have I found more genuine interest in 
religious ideas than this generation is expressing. It 
may not be suited by particular forms of religious 
worship, and not yet ready to accept new forms. 
Some think they can get on without the forms. The 


notion is a mistaken one; they are as necessary to us as 


they were to our predecessors.” 
It might be well to conclude with Dr. Cabot’s 
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ideas about worship, selected from ‘‘What Men Live 
By.” His interpretation there fits in well with what 
he said to me, and indicates the consistency of his 
thinking. 

We made these selections with his permission: 

“How many in whom we least suspect it are 
longing to pray! How many who hardly suspect it 
themselves! I believe that the craving to sing is 
but a partial and imperfect image of the craving to 
pray. What song is to prosy speech, that prayer is 
to song. It is the supremely personal and direct ut- 
terance for which creation longs, for which hard toil 
prepares. 

“Yet worship is out of fashion. The average man 
thinks of it as something medieval or obsolete. He 
may excuse it like any other fondness for what is old- 
fashioned; he may find it interesting, amusing, even 
endearing, in those who throw themselves into it 
sincerely. But in any case he looks on at it as a spec- 
tator; it is not for him. 

“This is not horrifying or even surprising to one 
who believes, as I do, that worship is a permanent 
and necessary privilege of the human spirit. There 
are plenty of loafers and drudges who never learn to 
work; plenty of workers who can not play; and whole 
nations full of people who have only the most ele- 
mentary acquaintance with love. A vital organ of 
the soul sickens and shrivels; yet the person survives 


in some sort through the marvelous compensatory 
readjustments unconsciously wrought out within him, 

“There is nothing more ceremonious and super- 
stitious about kneeling and closing the eyes before 
prayer than there is about lying down to promote 
sleep. In both cases the action initiates and promotes 
the state of mind which we desire, especially when 
habit and association re-enforce the connection. 
We need such symbols just as we need the symbols 
called ‘words’ or ‘atoms.’ However dry and mean- 
ingless in themselves, they yet preserve and clarify 
the meaning which we give them. The fact that 
worship surrounds itself with beauty, with symbols, 
symbolic acts and rites, means simply that it is sensi- 
ble and well-planned, like baseball or business. For 
athletics and commerce have their own symbols, 
which every one uses as a matter of course. We 
moderns are indifferent or averse to worship, not be- 
cause it employs ceremonies and symbols, but largely 
because of our clumsy shyness in the use of this par- 
ticular set... . 

“So, unless we are blind to beauty, deaf to the 
call of righteous battle, incapable. of prolonged re- 
flection, a stranger to the poignancies of joy and sor- 
row, incapable of wonder, we are in perpetual danger 
of falling into worship as the tired mortal falls asleep. 


“Worship renews the spirit as sleep renews the 
body.” 


God: Man’s Idealization of the Great Ought-to-Be of Life’ 


I. God as Creator and Comforter 
George A. Gay 


Gen. 1:1. Inthe beginning God. Psa. 46:1. God 
is our refuge and strength. 


distinguish between the thing-in-itself and the 
ideas which man cherishes with regard to the 
thing-in-itself, or between the reality and 
man’s conception of it. In no sphere of thought 
should this care to distinguish between what is and 
what we think about it be more diligently exercised 
than in the sphere of religion. This caution may be 
exercised with peculiar benefit when we employ the 
term God. God isa word that we use to represent the 
ultimate Reality. That ultimate Reality, we may be- 
lieve, does not change, but our ideas respecting It 
undergo continuous changes. It will help us in any 
discussion about the Eternal to keep this in mind. 

The idea of God was born of man’s sense of need. 
If man had not felt in some dim way that he needed 
the help and protection of an invisible Power, religion 
would not have developed along the lines made fa- 
miliar by history. 

But the idea varies with every advance of man’s 
knowledge, and it is clothed in the thought-forms that 
are peculiar to different groups of people. Every 
individual cherishes his picture of God, and every 


mq’ is essential for clear thinking that we always 
| I 


*Three papers by George A. Gay, in which the writer at- 
tempts to justify faith in God despite the changes in human 
thinking and the widespread inclination to atheism. The 
second paper in this series will present God as the Moral Ideal. 


tribe has its conception of Deity, and entire groups of 
human beings are dominated by general ideas about 
the Infinite which differ in some or many respects from 
the prevailing ideas of other groups. Notwithstand- 
ing the variety of ideas thus cherished, all conceptions 
of God are in response to the sense of need—Man 
thirsts for God. He may attempt to escape from his 
convictions, or he may deny that there is any God, 
or he may repudiate the ethical conduct that should 
express his thought of God, but he still retains his 
interest, and cannot divest his mind of the idea. His 
insatiable curiosity and his recognition of the fact that 
life must have some meaning and explanation oblige 
him to think about the Almighty, whether he ap- 
proaches the question from the negative or from the 
affirmative side. The atheist thirsts for God just as 
keenly as his opponent who cherishes faith, although 
he shouts to heaven that there is no God! 

The idea of God is cherished as an explanation of 
the universe. 

1. God as Creator. First of all, either dimly or 
clearly, man thinks of God as Creator. Thoughtful 
man asks questions about his world. How can we 
explain this earth? Whence did it come? Why is 
there a world, and what is the meaning of human ex- 
istence? In the presence of the overwhelming forces 
of nature, man has from ancient times sought an expla- 
nation of his significance in the scheme of things. 
He has been moved by a terrible fear to worship, and 
what he has worshipped has seemed to him to be the 
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All-Wise and the All-Powerful. Certain ethical ideas 
have developed as products of fear, and ceremonial 
practises have been invented and practised to avert 
calamities and to please this terrible All-Wise and All- 
Powerful Being. Magical signs and words, sacrifices, 
dances, and other acts associated with primitive wor- 
ship have assumed importance, and harvest festivals 
and tribal disasters have been dramatized in order 
to win the favor or to avert the anger of the gods. 

When the thought of God as creator prevails, be- 
fore later and higher ethical conceptions appear, man 
gives free rein to his sense of dependence, and voices 
his great need. He needs to be right with the Great 
Spirit in order that food may be plentiful and that 
death may be averted. When speculative thought 
develops, man answers his questions as to the origin of 
his world and the meaning of human existence by 
thinking of the All-Wise and the All-Powerful asthe 
creator of all things. This conception of God remains, 
modified by changing opinions, the product of increas- 
ing knowledge, and it becomes a very lofty and beauti- 
ful religious conception. 

2. Godas Comforter. In the second place, man 
seeks refuge from the painful experiences of life, and 
desires.an explanation of calamitous events. Why is 
there pain? Why do men suffer? What is the mean- 
ing of death? The attempts of the human mind to 
answer these questions place the All-Powerful in the 
background, as cause, and the All-Wise in the fore- 
ground, as explanation. Ages of experience lead me 
to the conclusion that pain has some great part to play 
in world events, that suffering is provided for in the 
plans of the All-Wise, and the ideas of God as Friend, 
as Merciful, and as Father emerge. As the individual 
runs to the shelter of a cave, or as he constructs some 
kind of hut to protect him from extreme heat and 
cold, from wind and rain, so, in the face of injury and 
sorrow, he seeks refuge in God. His religious nature 
drives him to the welcome shade of a mighty rock in a 
weary land, and when human consolations fail he leans 
back upon his thought of God. Puzzled by catas- 
trophes and bowed with grief as the beloved is snatched 
from him by death, man speculates about the character 
of God, and seeks consolation in great thoughts of the 
Eternal. In the darkness and alone, we seek refuge 
in the Unseen Companion. In weakness and despair, 
we lean upon the Everlasting Arms. In perplexity and 
doubt, we crave the guidance of the Divine. When 
man fails us we turn to the Unfailing Friend. 

When the thought of God as Comforter prevails, 
man rises to ethical heights, and by hymn and psalm 
voices his trust. His need of comfort impels him to 
seek perfect consolation. Strange admixture of super- 
stition and philosophy, the human mind clings des- 
perately to its religious hopes, and extracts sweet 
comfort from the thought of the Eternal. 

The idea of God to afford an explanation of the 
universe is cherished by the religious mind even 
though particular views may be changed in harmony 
with the discoveries of science or the conclusions of 
philosophy. 

Out of his keen sense of need, his consciousness of 
dependence, man feels his way back through the ex- 
periences and thoughts of the generations until he 
arrives at the Ultimate as Creator and as Comforter. 


TOO MUCH HUMILITY 


“Tnside the church there are many useless Christians because 
of excessive humility,’’ declared the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, pastor of the Broadway Congregational Tabernacle of 
New York, in a recent baccalaureate sermon. 

“Many Christians dare not stand on their feet and put forth 
the energy which God has given them,”’ continued Dr. Jefferson. 

“They refuse to attempt anything which is hazardous or 
difficult. They are useless because of their excessive humility. 

“Science has taken away our fear of nature, but science has 
no power to take away our fear of men. We are to-day more 
afraid of men than ever. We crouch before individuals, and we 
cringe before groups. We dare not stand up against public 
opinion even when it is perverted and degraded. The social 
pressure has never been greater than to-day. Many forces are at 
work to make us think and act alike. Only a man of independent 
mind and tenacious will is able to stand upon his feet. 

“There are experiences which leave a man prostrate. A 
discouraged man is likely to throw himself down in a fit of self- 
disparagement. In that mood he is worth nothing to himself or 
to anybody else. No man should trust his feelings when he is 
in the dumps. No man should render a decision on any im- 
portant matter when he is lying down. He should meet every 
problem standing.”’ 

“Tt is not easy to stand upon one’s feet,’’ Dr. Jefferson con- 
tinued. ‘‘We all need assistance. Jesus of Nazareth can help 
us as no one else can. He is the one man in history who from 
first to last stood on his feet.”” — New York Times. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Vastness of Truth 


There came the evening of a Sabbath, and I went into a 
Synagogue, where a man who was Locally Famous as a Great 
Preacher proclaimed what he called the Truth. And when the 
service was ended, he constrained me, Saying, sit thou with me ~ 
in my Study and let us have speech one with another. 

So we sate down. And he said, How didest thou like my 
Sermon? 

And I said, I was glad to hear thee. 

And he said, After this fashion do I preach The Truth. 

And I said, A man can give nothing except he receive it of 
the Lord; as he receiveth it, so let him preach. 

And he said, But dost thou not agree that I preach The 
Truth? : 

And I said, My friend, what thou callest The Truth I know 
not; but Truth is so vast, I know not if any man can claim that 
he preacheth it. It is as if a man were to sit beside the Sea, and 
in one hand to hold a grain of Sand and in the other a drop of 
Water, and to say, Behold how I compass Land and Sea; for 
Little Drops of Water, Little grains of Sand, make the Mighty 
Ocean and the Pleasant Land. 

And he said, Well, what is the matter with that? 

And I said, The Ocean is more and other than Drops; it 
hath its Oceanick character. And the Land is more than Granu- 
lar; it hath its Miles of Strata that rise above unmeasured depths 
of Voleanick Stability. 

But he said, In the Sphere of Religion, we have the Truth 
as the Saints have ever taught it. 

And I said, Dost thou remember Abelard? 

And he said, Dost thou mean that Betrayer and Seducer? 

I said, I believe I have heard a scandal to his discredit, and 
it may be true as far as it goeth; but the Scandal is far from 
being the Whole Truth about Abelard. His was one of the Clear- 
est Minds of the Middle Ages, and he taught a Doctrine of the 
Atonement far in advance of his generation. 

And he said, I do not think I know very much about him. 

And J said, Abelard said many good things beside those 
that he whispered into the willing ears of Heloise. And on this 
wise spake Abelard: 

God hath said, I am truth. But God hath never said, I 
am that which thou hast been accustomed to believe. 
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The General Convention at Work 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Dr. Perkins, minister of the National Memorial Church 
in Washington, returned to the city to preach at the summer 
Union Service on July 28. He was so impressed with the prog- 
ress being made on the new church building that he wrote about 
it to the Executive Secretary. His letter is of such general in- 
terest to readers of this page that we are reproducing it. 


Dear Dr. Etz: 

I am sure that you will be glad to know of the marked prog- 
ress that is being made in the building of the National Memorial 
Church, as I see it after a month’s absence. The parish house is 
entirely roofed over and the church proper nearly so. The tower 
is well above the brick of the church and will be completed in a 
few weeks. ‘The building looks like a real church now and not 
simply the promise of one. 

Now that the structure has taken on something like its 
completed form, I am greatly pleased with its architectural dig- 
nity and artistic beauty, especially as seen from across 16th 
Street through the fine trees that frame it in. The greenery of 
the branches and the gray stone and the gray-buff brick blend 
most happily. The building is calling out favorable comment 
from Washington people of taste, within the parish and outside. 
Only last evening I happened to be introduced to a woman of 
culture, and when she knew who I was, she remarked: ‘‘You are 
the minister of that beautiful new church on 16th Street. It 
is a real addition to Washington.’’ That is typical of many like 
comments. The National Memorial Church will not be the 
largest or costliest church in Washington, nor will it be ostenta- 
tious; but it will have quiet dignity and fitness, with many de- 
tails, especially in the stone setting of the doorways and win- 
dows, of distinct beauty. 

All this is particularly gratifiying in view of our regret at 
being forced to abandon the idea of an all stone church because 
of prohibitive costs. As you will recall, preliminary estimates 
secured for the original] plans show that all stone of really suit- 
able character would run this cost at least $75,000 above the 
total amount set up. Two courses were open. One was to use 
all stone on the exterior and skimp and cheapen the interior, 
especially the chancel furnishings and pews and windows, as 
well as various features contributing to the practical usefulness 
of the parish house and church. The other was to use a combina- 
tion of gray stone and gray-buff brick, carefully chosen for 
stonelike texture and tone, and keep the quality of the interior 
undiminished. The latter was the architect’s recommenda- 
tion. As practically all of the major furnishings of the interior 
are memorials, and as many had been taken before the contract 
was let, good faith to such contributors required that there be 
no cheapening of the quality of the articles provided by their 
generous gifts. Then, too, we none of us want a church that is 
distinguished without and commonplace within. The archi- 
tect’s recommendation was therefore adopted and the result 
is gratifying. The stone work is prominent enough to give dis- 
tinction to the salient features of the church, such as the setting 
of the clerestory windows, the chancel and rose windows, the 
main doorways, cornices, and various details of the tower. The 
brick of the wall faces isin three tones of gray-buff, blending with 
the stone and having nothing of the yellow effect of the ordinary 
business building. 

I speak of this particularly because we can now see how 
the combination works out in the nearly completed exterior. 
Whatever regret any of us may have that an all stone church 
was prohibitive in cost, we need have no apologies for the church 
actually built. As a matter of fact, this combination of brick 
and stone for a Romanesque church was deliberately chosen by 
the late Bertram Goodhue when he designed the new St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church on Park Avenue, New York City, with un- 
limited money at his command. So at least we can feel that the 
National Memorial Church is in good architectural company. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2334. Woonsocket Universalist Men’s League, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Rev. Orrin Edson Crooker. 
2335. Mrs. Mary E. Martin, Joliet, Il. 
Alma M. Mader. 
2336. Mrs. Martha F. Smith, Earlville, N. Y. 
Phebe Mount Fuller. 
2337. Mrs. Helen Oakley Fisher, Porterville, Calif. 
William Whitty (grandfather). 
2338. Mrs. Helen Oakley Fisher, Porterville, Calif. 
Andrew J. and Emma Whitty Newbury (parenis.) 
2339. Mrs. Helen Oakley Fisher, Porterville, Calif. 
Dr. Hewlett Whitty Oakley (brother). 
2340. Rev. James F. Albion, D. D. Provincetown, Mass. 
2341. Mrs. Mary G. Hobart, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Rosilla Tucker Morgan. 
2342. Mrs. A. M. Quackenbush, Flain City, Ohio. , 
Mrs. Sarah Wallace (mother). 
2343. Harriet G. Sayward Stacey, Gloucester, Mass. 
Samuel Sayvard (great-great grandfather). 
2344. Asher M. Coe, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
Judge Asher M. Coe, 1789-1867. 
2345. Asher M. Coe, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
Dollie Coe. 
2346. Elizabeth Munger, Niantic, Conn. 
2347. Frederick A. Hill, Joliet, Ill. 
Charles A. Hill. 
2348. Frederick A. Hill, Joliet, Ill. 
Lydia W. Hill. 
2349. Mr. and Mrs. Chas E. Moyer, Rochester, N. Y. 
2350. Valley Falls Universalist Sunday School, Valley Falls, 
Res 
Alexander S. Arnold. 
2351. Jennie F. Grimes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marion Grimes (parents). 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
ES Hove Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HUMANISM DEFINED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been asked publicly for a definition of Humanism. 
After much consideration, I am unable to formulate any other 
that seems to me so true and so concise as this: Humanism, with 
God, is religious vision with two eyes. Humanism, without 
God, is religious vision with one eye, the other being blind. Can 
any fault be found with this definition? 

J.T. Sunderland. 


* * 
OUR PROFESSION OF BELIEF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is just one reply to the question “Shall we change the 
creed?’”’ ; 

Would a change of creed or belief bring us nearer to God? 

Do not the ‘‘Essential Principles of the Universalist Faith,”’ 
as we have them, give us a working belief that is worth while? 
Have we exhausted their power? 

We have heard of the “‘pot of gold at the foot of the rain- 
bow;”’ the advice has been ‘‘do not go so far—dig where you are.” 

Having these principles of belief, is it not up to us to use 
them thoroughly in every-day living? Believing them with the 
intellect is good, but‘ ‘heart belief,’’ z.e., using them in our every- 
day life, proves their value. 

The sailor said when asked about his belief in God, ‘““We 
sailors believe in God because we use Him every day.”’ 

Will not any one’s belief in God be increased if we “‘use 
Him every day?’’ J know He has surely helped me and does 
help me every day. 

Can I even approximately measure up in the use of these 
Essential Principles of our Faith, is what I ask myself. 

When one measures up to these through practice, and it 
seems as though a lifetime will hardly be sufficient to demonstrate 
these we have, there will be time enough to search for higher ones. 

A.B. 

Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


TWO PERSONS WITH ONE SPIRIT: HUSBAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has occurred to me that there ought to be a sort of censor- 
ship over the Reactions of the Readers, not to pass upon opinions 
expressed but upon the spirit in which persons write. That 
should be excluded which is unkind toward any of our brethren. 
If as a church we specialize in brotherhood, not one of us should 
write in an unbrotherly spirit toward another, 

In the Leader of July 13 one of our number certainly sinned 
against that fine man, Sheldon Shepard, who has lately come to 
us from the Congregationalists, and is doing in our name a splen- 
did Christian work in the far West. 

After I read your lengthy introduction to his article, 
“‘Wanted: a Technique for Universalism,” and the article itself, 
I could see no reason for your words introducing it. You erred, 
not in spirit, but in misapprehension of what the brother wrote. 
And the four points you have published in Mr. Shepard’s reply 
but summarize what a fair-minded reader could sense in the 
article in full, and make one question why the editor said what 
he did say. 

Even a Committee of Fellowship may err in what it puts in 
the Leader, and your published correction of a brother as to that 
of the Ohio committee should be cautionary to other committees. 
There is little doubt but his brother was driven from our fellow- 
ship to another by the unkind things that appeared expressing 
what was back of them. Let us not forget of what spirit we are. 

Some years ago when working with a church and saving it to 
the denomination, there came to my personal observation and 
consciousness a violation of both the spirit and letter of our faith 
jin seven or eight instances on the part of men who were accredited 
representatives of the denomination. They piled up before me 


in a comparatively short time. With malice toward none, I 
brought the matter to the attention of a Fellowship Committee, 
or tried to, citing particularly one case, and said in effect if such 
things were sanctioned by the denomination I wished to with- 
draw, for thus the denomination was not representing me. 

In spite of all the narrowness and unbrotherliness of some 
who claim the name Universalist, as it is getting expression in the 
Leader, largely through the Reactions, I can hardly think this is 
the measure of the faith and attitude of the denomination. It 
seems such narrowness and unbrotherliness should be positively’ 
and repeatedly discredited. 

C. C. Conner. 

East Northfield, Mass. 

* * 


TWO PERSONS WITH ONE SPIRIT: WIFE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of us are shocked to be made to realize the venom in 
some of the “‘Reactions.’’ We had thought of our Universalist 
ministers as a group of brothers, seeking to walk in the way of the 
Master, which some of us interpret to be the way of Love. 

If the splendid reports of the Unitarians in their Boston 
meeting and the Congregationalists in Detroit had brought us 
nothing else than that master revelation of spiritual conscious- 
ness as it came to Ozora Stearns Davis, the retiring Moderator 
of. the National Council of Congregational Churches, we should 
be deeply thankful and rejoice to be permitted to know of such 
rare spirits. 

Up here in Northfield, where almost every denomination is 
at work upon some world interest, we know with John Oxenham 
that 

In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North, 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
Mary Andrews Conner. 
East Northfield, Mass. 
* * 


NORTH CAROLINA ENCOURAGES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam somewhat of an isolated Universalist, and the Leader, to 
a great extent, fills the lack of a church home for me. 

I am shut in with an invalid mother and very seldom have 
the privilege of attending church services anywhere. So I have 
formed a habit of reading the Leader during the hours of church 
service. 

When we had our little Universalist church home in Dur- 
ham it gave me a very satisfactory thrill to have people visit us 
from other churches. Such occurrences were very rare, but 
occasionally we did have a visitor, and each time I would feel 
that we had made a step toward universal brotherhood. 

So it is when I have my morning and evening service with 
the Leader. When I find the thoughts of other church people 
expressed through its columns, I have the same satisfactory thrill, 
the same feeling of an enlarged Brotherhood. 

The reports from the two sister churches were very stimulat- 
ing. Keep the good work going. 

Mrs. S. R. Tyson. 

Durham, N.C. 


* * 


A NEW JERSEY LAWYER ENDORSES POLICY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been reading the Leader with great interest and I see 
they are after you again. 

I think the writer who gave you the “frank criticism’’ has 
mistaken your intention in editing the paper. The reactions of 
your readers are almost as interesting to me as the editorials, 
and apparently Mr. Bradley has summed up the matter in his 
communication to you, when he says, ‘““‘Whatever we may think 
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of the present policy, the Leader is being read as never before in 
‘its history.’”’ He is not interested in all that is therein and that is 
also the state of the case with me, that everything in the paper 
-does not interest me, but most of it does, and nobody gets any- 
where in this world in the field of discussion if only one side is 
presented. 

Do you remember that when you were president of the Met- 
ropolitan District Y. P. C. U. some years ago (perhaps we had 
better not say how many years), we had a series of subjects and 
one of them was “‘Schism?’’ I do not know just where we got it, 
or what we talked about when we did, but apparently that is 
what some of tthe folks think is happening in the Universalist 
Church at the present time, but it is not so. 

I think your reply to your critic was excellent, and whether 
or not I agree with everything the Leader says and with the 
editor, I can at least believe that many of his opinions and poli- 
cies are right and perhaps some of mine are not. 

Sometimes I think that our Universalist people are handi- 
capped because they do not know what some of the other 
churches are doing. If you can help them by giving them some 
news, the denomination is going to be better for it. 

We have a.lot of work to do here in Newark and any news 
that we can get as to how other churches are doing their work, 
any views which the editor has on topics of interest, are welcome. 
Tf we do not like them, or think them unsound, maybe it is a 
chance to steer away from the rocks, and if we do like them, may- 
‘be they will help pilot us into a safe harbor. 

This is the first time I have “taken my pen in hand” to 
write to you, but I just could not help it, because some of these 
folks who do not like what the editor says ought to take his job 
‘some time, and then wouldn’t they talk differently! 

Fred W. DeCamp. 

Newark, N. J. 

es 


A FRIEND OF THE FRIENDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your wonderfully interesting Summer Cruise which took 
‘into account the business of the Friend brothers at Melrose was 
mighty interesting reading, for I have known of their work for 
‘thirty years. 

If Mrs. Soule were “in the flesh’’ she too would rejoice in 
reading of the accomplishments of her schoolmates. 

It was when the Friend boys lived at Woodfords, a suburb 
-of Portland, that she went to school with them. -Leslie married 
a very dear school friend of Mrs. Soule. She was a poor girl, but 
after her marriage and things began to break better for her, she 
never lost her head or rose above her school friends in a social 
‘way. Every year that she went back to Portland on her vaca- 
tion she always called on her friends, many of whom were still 
in humble circumstances. 

It was through my wife that I came to know the Friend boys, 
and like many others I have admired their sterling qualities and 
have frequently quoted them as examples of what can be done 
by way of Christian service in business, and in connection with 
‘the church in a large way such as Victor in particular is doing. 

; Arthur M. Soule. 

Harrisville, R. I. 


* * 


CALL OFF THE KICKS 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

What’s the matter with all these young fellows objecting to 
the name the Christian Leader? It’s really funny. We old 
fellows, whose recollections go back beyond 1897, know that for 
many years, under the editorship of Dr. Emerson, and the 
management of Charles Caverly, surrounded by Dr. Sawyer, 
Dr. Miner, and other men who were the war horses of Universal- 
ism, this name was never objected to. And going back still 
farther we had the Ambassador and the Star of the West, strong 
‘for Universalism, without question. 

Indeed, it was not until the Universalist, under the strong 
editorship of Dr. Cantwell, had become financially weak, and was 
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absorbed, that the name of the combined publication was called 
the Universalist Leader. And that new title was not unani- 
mously approved. 

An institution does not have to bear the name Universalist 
in order to be truly such. Examples are many—Church of the 
Divine Paternity, in New York, Church of our Father, in De- 
troit, Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, and many other 
of our biggest and most influential churches, are not locally and 
popularly known by the name Universalist. 

Let’s call off the kicks about the name of our one and only 
Universalist paper. 

Frank Lincoln Masseck. 

Santa Paula, Calif. 


* * 


AN ENCOURAGING LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of course the great majority who agree with you seldom write 
to tell youso. It is mostly those who disagree who write. I am 
glad, however, that you do have some encouraging letters. 

I believe your great mission in the Leader is to make the 
unthinking think, to lead those who had stopped growing into 
new growth, to show the intolerant how much finer, bigger, 
nobler, is tolerance and good will. You are doing this as I be- 
lieve no other man in our denomination could. ; 

I was sorry you could not have taken a stand for the merger 
of Universalists and Unitarians, for that has been near my heart 
for years. I believe we need each other and naturally belong 
together. Nor could I see that it would affect our relations with 
the Congregationalists. I wish we might go at least as far in 
that relationship as the Christians have. As Dr. Lowe said at 
our recent State Convention, it would mean getting out of the 
shallow water near the shore into the deeper stream. 

You certainly are making our people grow, in thought, in 
vision, in ideals. No one could read the Leader now without 
receiving inspiration and a desire to think large. 

You make us want to get out of the ruts and really practice 
brotherhood. 

And so I say, as one who has spent many years in the Uni- 
versalist Church and who knows our need to think large and be 
brotherly, thank you, and God bless you. 

Dy eV ae 
* * 
OUR CHURCH THE ONLY DEPOSITORY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of July 20 you invite ‘‘Kindness and Criti- 
cism.”’ Of my kindly feeling I assure you, and, by your in- 
vitation, offer my criticism. Your rather apologetic editorial, 
“Why Universalists,’’? reminds me of my early studies in the 
dissecting room of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Though every member were duly catalogued, there was found 
no soul in the poor body upon the table. It had fled to more 
congenial environment. In what remained of its outworn gar- 
ment there was no pulse nor heart-beat; it was cold and dead. 
So much was missing from the cadaver that little but a skeleton 


_ remained. 


Would you strip Universalism—the vision of prophets, the 
dream of poets for which the hungry soul of the world is groping 
—of all the divine mysticism, inspiration, and poetry which 
give it life, and reduce this wonderful dynamic of our inheritance 
to the plane of a harmless, powerless speculation? 

I grew up in the Church of the Divine Paternity, under the 
preaching of Dr. Chapin, whose Universalism was a living thing, 
throbbing with life and fire of the spirit. No heart could resist 
the pleadings of his love, no injustice stand before the wrath 
of his eloquence. 

With this training I have loved our evangel with ever- 
growing enthusiasms. To me it is not, as it sometimes seems to 
be with you, one of many equal things, but the basic thought and 
fiber of my soul. If this is narrowness, thenI am narrow, as 
was Paul, Luther, Wesley, Murray, and Ballou—blinded to 
lesser lights by the glowing radiance of their message. 
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With the bleak orphanage of Humanism on the one hand, 
the insolent claims of the Papacy on the other, and the “‘acridity’’ 
of Fundamentalism facing and surrounding us, what a wonder- 
ful opportunity is yours to develop and bring out the latent 
forces of our people toward an appreciation of our unigue mis- 
sion, not as conservers of a dying theory, but as jealous guardians 
of the key of the Protestantism of the future! What courage 
you could inspire! 

What a pang I suffered when I read in the Leader, not long 
after you became its editor, that you hoped to outlive our de- 
nomination! I did not preserve the paper, but the brief para- 
graph was in the lower right hand corner, as your files will show. 
I have grieved over it ever since, as I believe many others have 
done. I hope you have not the destruction of our church, by 
absorption or otherwise, still in mind—the only organized de- 
pository of the “Good News of God.’’ If you haye, I think you 
are doomed to disappointment. But it can not be you would so 
prostitute your great ability. Whether I am right or not in the 
thought I have confided to you, I want to be considered a 
friendly critic. 

With all the empty talk about the failure of Protestantism 
(so pleasing to our Catholic neighbors), I was glad to read Mr. 
Baker’s article, “Is the Protestant Game Worth the Candle?’’ 
as well as “Is Our Job Done?” “Liberal Evangelism,’’ and ‘“‘What 
Religion Means to Active Scientists,”’ all live papers. 

Henry N. Dodge. 

Morristown, N. J. 


* * 


BEST WE EVER PRINTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is saying a great deal but I say the Elmo Robinson letter 

was the best thing the Leader ever printed. 
Ailes 
* *” 
BUCKHAM TO BARTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In reply to Dr. William E. Barton’s strictures upon my 
article “Abraham Lincoln and National Defense’’ in the Christian 
Leader of October 7, 1928, let me say that so far from trying to 
make out Lincoln as a pacifist I had no such intention. I do not 
regard him as a pacifist any more than J regard Jesus as such. 
Lincoln, like Jesus, relied on the superior power of moral over 
physical force—though, as I stated, he did not repudiate the use 
of arms. I honor highly Dr. Barton’s incomparable service in 
helping America and the world to know Lincoln, but I trust he 
does not mean to monopolize the interpretation of him. 

The words of Lincoln quoted in my article were as follows: 
“At what point then is the approach of danger to be expected? 
Tf it ever reach us it must spring up amongst us; it can not come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be 
its author and finisher.’’? (Carl Sandburg: “Abraham Lincoln, 
the Prairie Years,’ p. 212.) Until it can be shown that Lincoln 
did not speak thus I can not regard it as any more ‘“‘immoral’’ 
to take these words as representing his mind than to infer, as 
does Dr. Barton, that ‘‘if there had been danger, Lincoln would 
have been emphatic in favor of preparedness.”’ 

Well, there was danger when the second speech from which 
T quoted was made, at Bloomington, Illinois, in 1856. There 
had been guerrilla warfare on the border between Missouri and 
Kansas in which many lives had been lost, and there was a call 
for arming in self-defense. 

In the face of this situation Lincoln, as reported, appealed 
to “the ballot’’ as against ‘‘the bullet,’’ to ‘‘moderation and for- 
bearance’’ instead of arms in self-defense (Sandburg: vol. II, 
p. 28). Dr. Barton affirms that this speech was lost. When, 
then, did Mr. Sandburg secure the report of it which he has 
given? It is not necessary to have the exact words, provided 
we have the purport of the speech. Again, if Dr. Barton can 
prove that Lincoln did not appeal to the ballot as against the 
bullet on this occasion, and counsel moderation and forbear- 
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ance, and can show that, instead of being a believer in the su- 
perior force of public opinion, he was a preparedness man, it 
will be my duty at once to withdraw the view of him which I 
have presented. Until then I shall continue to regard Lincoln 
as one of the leaders in the direction of reason and good-will vs: 
preparedness. 

John Wright Buckham. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

* o* 
IT WAS NOT IN THE REPORT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Did you find that you must ‘‘cut,’’ just to end a column, the 
report of the Pennsylvania Convention, or was it never finished? 

I refer to the fact that the doings of Wednesday afternoon 
and evening were not mentioned. These to my mind were really 
the most important—including Sunday school, Y. P. C. U., and 
occasional sermon. May I then give a brief description—as, I 
repeat, they were surely very important. 

The Sunday School session under Mrs. Lillian Smith’s 
leadership was conducted as follows: 

First, business—$100 voted by the S. S. A. and Y. P. C. U. 
for a window for Miss Ellis in the Washington parish house. 
Second, conducting a Sunday school—a fine demonstration of 
opening worship. Third, conferences by the teachers. The 
teachers had a chance to see some of the fine note book work of 
the Hop Bottom Sunday school. Fourth, the Brooklyn Sunday 
school staged a pageant, which had been given Children’s Day 
previously. It represented the modern spirit of youth, follow- 
ing the madern Holy Grail of Service. The noteworthy thing 
was so many young men in the pageant. 

The rest of the afternoon was devoted to Y. P. C. U. ac- 
tivities. They immediately voted $30 toward the window pre- 
viously mentioned. Officers were elected—president, Mr. Welch 
of Scranton; vice-president, Mary Watkins, Brooklyn. 

At 6.30 was an enjoyable banquet, at which Mr. Welch gave 
a fine talk, well-suited for the occasion. 

At 7.30 came the evening service. A most significant thing 
about this service was the young people’s choir of thirty voices, 
from the local Hop Bottom Union and the Brooklyn Union. 

After a service of fifteen minutes of their own, Mr. Gipton 
led the devotions, after which came the occasional sermon, given 
by the Rev. Charles Easternhouse of Girard. ‘ It deserves full re- 
porting, but I cannot do this. However, it was the exposition of 
the liberal’s viewpoint, his reactions to this modern age. He 
urged us particularly to get better ideas of God, fitting a modern 
viewpoint. 

After the fine sermon—which left food for thought—the 
Rey. Walter Wolfe conducted the communion service. He had 
the young men act as deacons while the choir sang appropriate 
music. 

Mrs. Walter Wolfe. 

Hop Bottom, Pa. 


* * 


FINE CHANCE TO BUY A BELL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. B. writes me that the new owners of the Universalist 
church at ———- —~——- would sell the church bell at a reasonable 
figure. It is a Meneely make, weighs 1500 pounds, and has a 
diameter across the bottom of three feet, six inches, and the 
wheel is six feet, six inches in diameter. I presume that a bell 
of this kind would cost about $1500, and it can be bought as it 
stands in the belfry for not over $200 if taken right away. Prob- 
ably the cost of taking down and loading on a car for shipment 
would be about $50. 

Could you insert a little notice in the next Leader relative 
to this? Perhaps it would be better not to mention the place, 
simply giving the price and any details that you think desirable. 
It seemed to me that it was an opportunity that some of our 
churches might like. 

Cornelius A. Parker. 

14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE YEAR’S CHANGE 


What has been the most marked change in the year in our 
own churches? The perception of the importance of theology, 
and the respectful attitude to humanism. For these related 
benefits, the Register is gratified more than we can say. It 
is in no wise an exaggeration that the reward of our long waiting, 
not to say our insistence upon the straight facing of the great 
doctrinal issue, which we have repeatedly called a theological 
revolution, pleases us more than anything which has occurred 
in the twelvemonth. We have seen men pass from angry hos- 
tility at the mention of the word “humanism” to an interpreta- 
tion of it in terms that are both understanding and gracious. 
Indeed, in the address of Dean Willard Sperry before our Minis- 
terial Union six weeks ago, we had a frank recognition (that 
many of his hearers shared) that humanism is here, and, in the 
frank words of the Dean himself, ‘‘There are hours when I can 
find nothing so credible as humanism.” He is a theist. The 
confession is significant. 

Now the business of this journal, like the business of our 
fellowship, is to take up all the issues in the wide domain of re- 
ligion first. Dean Sperry himself said that day we Unitarians 
are bound by our high, free calling in a peculiar obligation to 
“articulate this humanist issue’? and wrestle it out. We are 
free churches. , 

Once the Editor in his office had a visitor, an influential 
minister of our fellowship, whose interest in and oversight of 
this journal was always active. In words not uncertain the 
Editor was admonished not to mention humanism in these pages. 
That was four years ago. The Editor replied, ‘‘So long as there 
are humanists in our fellowship, and so long as humanism is a 
live concern in the world of liberal religion, and so long as I am 
Editor, humanism and humanists in due proportions will get 
their place in these pages.’’ The faith has been kept with that 
private editorial assertion. The minister to whom it was ad- 
dressed, a gentleman, a scholar, and now sainted, came again 
to this office, less than two years ago—the last visit in his life. 
And he said to the Editor, magnanimously, ‘“You have handled 
this humanist business very well.’’ These words are repeated 
with great emotion. There is no thought of editorial virtue, 
but only ineffable appreciation of one of our true sons who 
could prove his stature by his forthright candor about a change 
of attitude. If we continue to discuss this deepest of all doc- 
trinal questions as we have been doing in recent months, by 
students among our ministers of all varieties of belief, we shall 
have a revival of religion which no other kinds of questions can 
bring into being. Then we shal! build churches.—Christian 
Register. 

* * 


EVEN HOLMES AN OPTIMIST 


We hate to confess it, but the truth is we are getting op- 
timistie about this business of peace. It looks to us as though 
the world—at least, the western world—were turning a corner, 
slowly, painfully, and yet surely. What are the reasons for our 
optimism? First and foremost, of course, the Briand- Kellogg 
Treaty! This has raised a new standard to which the nations 
of the earth may repair. It has laid “how firm a foundation,” 
on which may be reared the fair edifice of wor!d-peace. It has 
established a new order, in which all things may be adjusted in 
terms of amity instead of enmity. Secondly, the Young Plan for 
the payment of reparations! Bad as this is in many ways, it yet 
relieves Germany of further financial and military control, be- 
gins the great work of breaking down the Versailles Treaty, and 
by its own essential unworkableness brings so much nearer the 
day when the board will at last be swept clean of reparations, 
debts, and the whole vile superstition of German guilt. Thirdly, 
the economic and political recognition of Soviet Russia, now every- 
where so far advanced! The days of Russian isolation are over, 
and so also the days of Russian menace to world peace. Last 
but by no means least, the happy conjunction of Hoover and Mac- 


Donald in supreme control of the foreign policy respectively of 
America and England. These men are going to do something 
about disarmament, the most difficult and at the same time the 
most crucial problem of international gopd-will now before the 
world. Like the key-log in a Jog jam, this question has only to be 
removed from the tangle of the peace problem, for the whole 
array of questions to sweep on to triumphant solution. And 
the American President and the English Premier are going to 
do this thing! So we are optimistic, in spite of dark prospects 
like Mussolini, the Balkans, European minorities, and the whole 
untouched iniquity of foreign imperialism.— Unity. 


* * 


LIABILITY OR ASSET 


The New York Christian Advocate takes exception to the 
criticism that Methodist weeklies constitute a liability instead 
of an asset because they do not earn their way and have to be 
supported in part from conference funds. It points out very 
frankly the truth which all church people should know, that 
“so long as the subscription price of the church papers remains 
at pre-war figures while materials which go into their production 
must be paid for at post-war rates, none of them will make 
money.’’ It goes onto admit that, considered as “‘property,’’ 
the Advocate, though it leads all church weeklies in circulation, 
is not as valuable as it was twenty years ago, when it had only 
half as many subscribers. 

Over against these admissions, however, the Advocate 
shows that the church press has been a determining factor in 
the expansion and the working efficiency of American Methodism 
and that “there is an immense credit item that has failed to get 
on the ledger.’’ In addition to the general intelligence and in- 
terest fostered by the church press, our contemporary gives two 
striking illustrations which go to show that the church receives 
many times what it expends on the maintenance of its church 
papers. We quote as follows: 

“In proof might be cited the classic incident in which a lay 
delegate to a recent General Conference became impatient of 
the use of the term deficit as applied to the papers. ‘Deficit!’ 
he said. ‘I Jive in the woods and all I know about the big busi- 
ness of my church I get from my church paper. Ina single year 
I have given to the church as much money as your deficit amounts 
to and every dollar was given because of something I had read 
in the Advocate.’’ 

“Only last week a stranger laid a sealed envelope on the 
desk of the treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions, and went 
away. The envelope contained five one-thousand-dollar bills, 
and the following: 


“Treasurer, Board of Foreign Missions, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Enclosed find Five Thousand Dollars for the bene- 
fit of Union institutions referred to in the editorial of 
the Christian Advocate of September 23. 

From a Friend. 


“When the question whether the church papers are an 
asset or a liability next comes up for discussion such facts as 
these should have decisive weight.’’—The Presbyterian Advance. 

* o* 


“RHE PLACE OF JESUS” 


We are not at all surprised at the announcement of the 
Religious Book Club that it has selected as its July book, ‘“The 
Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity,” by Professor 
John Baillie (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 212 pages, $2, postpaid). 
As one of those who was privileged to hear the original course of 
lectures out of which this volume has grown, we are peculiarly 
thankful for its publication. It would be difficult for the Chris- 
tian to think of any theme more vital than this, and it would 
not be easy to find a more adequate and satisfying treatment of 
this inspiring subject. The author, who is Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology at the University of Toronto, has a style 
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of remarkable clarity and winsomeness, and every page gives 
evidence of his profound scholarship, which is all the more em- 
phasized by the simplicity with which he states the greatest 
truths. Such a chapter as that entitled, “God in Christ,’’ is 
simply priceless. This seems to us one of the books that growing 
Christians can hardly afford to miss.— Reformed Church Mes- 
senger. 
* * 


THE QUESTION OF ORTHODOXY 


We consider a man orthodox who believes what Jesus Christ 
and the apostles taught. We add the teaching of the apostles, 
because they were the inspired interpreters of what Christ 
taught. Orthodox confessions of faith simply state in brief 
what Christ and the apostles taught. 

Because a man who believes what Christ and the apostles 
taught lives an unworthy life or even a wicked life does not re- 
lease others from the obligation of believing these things. Be- 
cause a man who does not helieve these things lives a pure and 
beautiful life does not release us from the obligation of believing 
these things. Dr. Meeser, who discusses this matter in the 
Crozer Quarterly for April, 1929, is wrong when he says: “The 
only true and adequate test of correctness of a man’s views is 
their result in his life.”’ 

To be sure men ought to live as they believe. We are 
ashamed that all orthodox people do not do so. We are pro- 
foundly grateful that many heterodox people do not do so. 
There is such a thing as objective truth apart from subjective 
experience, Dr. Meeser says: ‘“‘He is orthodox whose views of 
God or Jesus Christ, of man and their mutual relations, are 
such as to lead him to love as God loves, to live as Jesus Christ 
lived, and to be a brother to his fellow men. The only true and 
adequate test of the correctness of a man’s views is their result 
in his life. Absolutely there is no (Baptist) dogmatic by which 
a man’s beliefs may be judged. The basis of our fellowship is 
participation in a common life in Christ, not a form of doctrine; 
and from the point of view of our constitution as churches, the 
only heretic is one who ventures to propound a dogmatic creed 
and test men by it.”’— Watchman Examiner. 

* * 


NOT THE NUMBER WE READ 


It is not the number of books that one reads in a week or a 
month or a year that counts. It is very tiresome to hear a man 
boast, as some do, that he reads five books a week or five a 
month. What’s the odds how many he reads? The real ques- 
tion is how well does he read, absorb, digest. Might as well 
boast how many beef steaks a man can eat in a day or a week 
ora month. The real question is how much of the juice of that 
beef gets into his blood. Same thing is true of knowledge. There 
is nothing true for you and me except what gets into the blood, 
becomes part and parcel of us. Take one page a day of some 
truly great writer and chew it so thoroughly, digest it so com- 
pletely, that it enters into your bone and marrow, and it is far 
better than to have eaten a whole mass of stuff that never be- 
comes a part of you but only passes through.—The Christian. 

‘ieee 


BRIAND THE STATESMAN 


Aristide Briand is always worth a notice. Indeed we are 
not far from believing that he is the only genius among con- 
temporary statesmen. His endowment does not include any 
guarantee against mistakes, but he possesses constructive out- 
look and personal address in effective union. Some months 
ago he announced his intention of working for an “organized 
Europe, the most important political aspects of which would be: 
the gradual disappearance of trade barriers, responsible for the 
threatened scission of the continent into mutually hostile al- 
liances; the restoration of Russia to the European fold, achieved 
through the offer of capital by all the western powers; and the 
solution of the security problem in accordance with conclusions 
reached by a proposed general conference of nations.’’ Now, ac- 
cording to a special despatch to the New York Times, M. Briand 
has been working hard and quietly for this idea. He even be- 
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lieves that the beginnings of realization are just around the cor- 
ner. It would mean, of course, the identification of the League 
of Nations with Europe, in so far as almost all practical prob- 
lems are concerned, and so would complete logically a process 
of development rendered nearly inevitable by the policy of our 
own United States.—The Commonweal (Roman Catholic). 
‘ ka 
MAY WE NEVER LOSE THE POWER TO LAUGH AT 
OURSELVES 


Mme. Rosika Schwimmer wishes to become a citizen of 
the United States. Is she a person of good character? Emi- 
nently so regarded. Does she like the United States? Mnthu- 
siastically. Has she regularly applied for citizenship? She has. 
Was it granted? It was not. Why? Because she is a frank 
pacifist. She is opposed to war. Is such an attitude a dis- 
qualification for citizenship? Hush! the Kellogg pact is still a 
sleeping infant; do not disturb it. Amn immigration official be- 
thought himself to ask her whether in case of war she would be 
willing to bear arms in the service of the United States. (She is: 
fifty years old.) She would not. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has just decided, therefore (three judges dissent- 
ing), that she can not become a citizen. 

Is there anything serious behind the comedy? There is. 
Madame Schwimmer can talk. She likes to talk against war. 
A good many Americans like to hear her. But other Americans. 
are politically interested in preventing that kind of talk. If she 
were admitted to citizenship she might talk as freely as Kirby 
Page, Paul Jones or Jane Addams. But while she remains an 
alien, the militarists can hold the threat of deportation over 
her head and prevent her from talking.—The Baptist. 


* * 


“THIS DENOMINATIONAL BUSINESS” 


In his recently published ‘“‘Leaves From the Notebook of a 
Tamed Cynic’’ (which will have formal notice in a later issue of 
the Congregationalist) Reinhold Niebuhr records an impression, 
dated in 1916, under these words: 

“Doesn’t this denominational business wear on one’s nerves? 
If I were a doctor, people would consult me according to the 
skill I had and the reputation I could acquire. But being a 
minister, I can appeal only to people who are labeled asIam.” . . 

That hits the nail on the head, even with regard to such 
non-denominational ministers as are the native product of free 
Congregationalism. We have no thought of encouraging any 
change from unfortunate labels, such as our own, with much 
undenominational reality for pretensions of undenominational- 
ism in name, without much undenominationalism in reality, 
but the label—any label—has its limiting and handicapping 
aspects. 

May not Professor Niebuhr, however, have slightly over- 
stated the matter? Does not any vita) minister exercise an 
influence far beyond his own congregation and his own group? 
And even in the matter of personal contacts and helps, are de- 
nominational lines so closely drawn? The doctor, too, is hemmed 
in by professional rules and traditions. Does he get on the 
whole wider or closer contacts than the minister of equal abilities 
and sympathies, even allowing for the fact that a minister’s 
primary service is within the field of his own church? 

Professor Niebuhr is at any rate nearly enough right to 
make us all more eager to work for the day when the ‘“‘minister 
of the Gospel’’ may be such without limitation or label, with the 
whole power of his ministry available for every need.—The 
Congregationalist. 

* * 


TOO BROAD 


When a church calling itself ‘“Baptist’’ gets so broad as to 
repudiate distinctive Baptist principles, is nothing to be said 
about it? No question is ever settled that is not settled right. 
Shall Baptist principles derived from the New Testament give 
place to a tolerance based on: sentimentality? Good sense as 
well as good Christianity will give answer to this question in 
the negative.—Watchman-Examiner. 
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The great library founded at Alexandria about 300 B. C. bore the inscription, ‘‘The Nourishment of the Soul,’’ 


or, according to one historian, “The Medicine of the Mind.” 


A Tamed Cynic 
Leaves from the Note Book of a Tamed 

Cynic. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (Willett, 

Clark and Colby. $2.00.) 

He is a wise young minister who keeps 
at his elbow two note books, one in which 
he plants seed thoughts for sermons, the 
other in which he writes of his experiences, 
his comments on life, and his confidential 
letters to himself. In after years he will 
find no little enjoyment in seeing himself 
as he was. It will be helpful to note the 
changes that time has wrought in his 
ideas and his outlook on men and things. 
He may also be chastened and whole- 
somely humbled by the revelation of the 
distance between his youthful dreams and 
aspirations and the achievements of his 
middle age. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, the brilliant young 
preacher and writer, who has recently left 
the pastorate of the Bethany Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Detroit to take a 
professorship in Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, has kept such a book. 
Excerpts from it are now published under 
the title, ‘Leaves from the Note Book 
of a Tamed Cynic.’’ In the preface he 
warns the reader that some discount on 
the score of sincerity must be made be- 
cause as time went on it became sure 
that many of the “‘Notes’’ would be put 
into print. The warning is an indication 
of that austere honesty with which Nie- 
buhr always deals with himself and his 
public, but it is quite superfluous. The 
reader is never aware of any posing and 
can not but feel grateful for the publica- 
tion. The book is delightful and in- 
structive. 

The author calls himself a tamed cynic. 
The truth is he was never very wild (what 
cynic ever is?), but one notes a mellowing 
process at work through the fifteen years 
covered by the “‘Leaves.’’ He is always 
critical, critical of the church, of civiliza- 
tion, and of himself; but as the years pass 
his judgments are tempered with an in- 
creasing kindliness. His humor, of which 
there is plenty, becomes less caustic. He 
remains, however, a keen, unreconciled, 
critic. 

That is a really good book which, after 
the first reading, one finds himself tak- 
ing up to taste again and again its quality. 
The reviewer has had this pleasure with 
this book. He has found himself re-read- 
ing with many a chortle young Niebuhr’s 
experiences with certain types of laymen, 
his withering comment on the bumptious- 
ness of some prominent clergyman, his 
humorous (and sage) accounts of his 
young people’s meetings, his whimsical 

Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


way of turning to say to himself, ‘“You’re 
another,’ after some savage thrust at 
the weakness of a clerical brother or the 
foibles of his parishioners. His beautiful 
and tender tribute to the late Bishop 
Charles D. Williams moves one almost to 
tears. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of 
the book is its disclosure of the peculiar 
difficulties that have confronted the Chris- 
tian ministry throughout the war and the 
years after, especially the minister who 
would serve his present age and at the 
same time fulfil his calling as a Christian 
prophet. 

It is a book laymen ought to read to 
learn what a minister thinks about his 
own job. Young ministers ought to read 
it to acquire an honest view of themselves 
and their calling. Middle-aged ministers 
ought to read it—especially ‘“‘successful’’ 
ministers—to puncture their vanity and to 
keep from thinking of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think; and el- 
derly ministers will enjoy reading it, for it 
will be fun to see how this young parson 
dealt with parish problems, with trouble- 
some parishioners and with certain kinds 
of ecclesiasts, and they will also find 
themselves wistfully wishing they could 
begin aJl over again. 

W. H.S. 
* * é 
Men and Machines 
Men and Machines. By Stuart Chase. 

(Maemillan. $2.50.) 

Mr. Stuart Chase has made a distinct 
and valuable contribution to the study of 
the moot question now being raised by 
many writers concerning the influence of 
machinery on the development of the 
human race. He presents a careful study 
of available data and offers some interest- 
ing and disturbing judgments. 

His main contentions are that we are 
not as completely under the domination 
of machines as the pessimists suppose; 
that the introduction of power driven 
machinery into industry did bring disas- 
trous results to labor in the beginning, 
but these have been mollified as time has 
gone on; that it is at present working for 
good in a multitude of ways, bringing to 
man an extension of personal power and 
richer opportunities for the enjoyment of 
life; that the evils which still abide and 
the new evils which spring up are not due 
to anything inherent in machines, but to 


lack of wisdom and humane purpose in > 


our control of them: that while it must be 
held that as yet the evil outweighs the 
good, the balance is gradually being tipped 
to the other side through a growingly in- 
telligent and sympathetic adaptation of 
machines to human welfare. He offers no 


Utopian outlook for the future, but deals 
with the situation with the gravity it 
deserves. It is an illuminating book 
written in a captivating style. 
We Hos: 
* * 
Recovering Jesus 
The Recovery of Jesus. By Fred Merri- 
field. (Henry Holt. $1.75.) 

On finishing the reading of this book 
one feels not only to have rediscovered 
Jesus but to have discovered a young 
man with a ringing challenge to young 
men. : 

Of course we all know that Jesus never 
was an old man, but those mature men 
who wrote the gospels have so effectively 
projected back their own experiences and 
interpretations that we never feel the 
youth of Jesus with the vision, courage, 
and joy of a young man. 

Our author sorts all materials carefully 
and, to discover the real Jesus, keeps only 
the facts which were undoubtedly true 
to his life and times. ‘The charm of the 
book is its robust youthful atmosphere. 
It is upliftingly reverential but aglow 
with the zeal of a young man. 

One bows in spirit to the prophet, but 
who would stay bowed? Who would not 
go gladly and wholeheartedly with Jesus 
to announce the sure coming of the King- 
dom of God? Why count the toils of the 
way when strengthened by a vision of the 
glory at the end? 

With passionate devotion to his Father 
and continual prayer for guidance, with 
the single purpose of preparing for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God, with a 
heart overflowing with love of God and 
of his fellows, Jesus passed through those 
few but fruitful years between his home 
in Nazareth and the cross in Jerusalem. 

The way is plain for heroic youth to 
listen to the call of God to-day and to 
follow Jesus with the same sure guidance 
and high purpose. He is a great and 
glorious leader. The world still needs him. 

It seems ungracious when a book is 
really so fine still to long wistfully for the 
Jesus who in the Gospel of John promises 
to return to comfort those who need 
him. Even youth sometimes needs com- 
forting and many times needs more 
strength which does come from feeling 
the presence of the risen Lord. Those 
who seek him shall find him. 

S. W.E. 
* * 
A New Hymn Book 
Immanuel Hymn Book. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 

This is an interesting departure from 
the conventional hymn-book. The pub- 
(Continued on page 1021) 
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NOT TRUE OF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


One of the late editions of Time carried 
a story of the National Christian Endeavor 
convention wherein a criticism, or at least 
an observation, was made of this general 
nature: that as is usual with such organiz- 
ations the young people voted upon reso- 
lutions written for them by their elders, 
the ministers. 

Immediately upon reading it any one 
acquainted with our own young people’s 
organization feels moved to protest the 
statement in some way or other—because 
the thing most certainly is not typical 
in our case. Any one at Atlanta who saw 
the Resolutions Committee, or the Recom- 
mendations Committee, at work could 
vouch for the fact. Headed by young 
people, composed of young people, the 
committees prepared reports for the con- 
vention which were presented only after 
long (and late) hours of hard work and 
serious thought. There were no older 
ministers on them, in fact only one minis- 
ter served and he had been out of theo- 
logical school for barely a year, which 
facts point to one of the things which 
makes our Y. P. C. U. of value. 

Probably a great many of the resolu- 
tions to which the article referred were 
those dealing with various social, educa- 
tional, and even political questions. Very 
often questions of this type are brought in 
with the plea that “since the church’s 
aim is the betterment of society anything 
that is connected with society in any way 
is the business of the church,’’ which may 
be true enough in theory but which can 
probably never be developed into a work- 
able method. Now, it is perfectly right 
that these problems should be presented 


to the young people—but after all is it é 


not rather foolish for a group of church 
young people to spend several hours (and 
it is quite apt to happen) arguing the 
merits of methods of securing social jus- 
tice or the rights of a man to be a con- 
scientious objector when they might much 
better be discussing the needs of their own 
organization and the disputed methods 
and plans of their own system? 

Any group of young people assembled 
in convention can easily fill their whole 
time with a fruitful discussion of affairs 
that are immediately connected with 
their own work; while at the same time 
if it is thought desirable these other things 
which are usually dealt with in resolutions 
of the type under discussion can be pre- 
sented in the form of addresses. And 
incidentally one might remark that when 
such resolutions are presented on the plan 
of any convention they are immediately 
seized upon by the extreme conservative 
and extreme radical and argued by them 
with the result that the majority do not 
follow the argument (which is generally 


full of errors in general and shallow think- 
ing in particular), while if the same sub- 
jects were presented in address {form 
they could be given by a clear, logical 
thinker in understandable and thought- 
provoking form. 

It might be here noted that at Atlanta 
the committees kept carefully and wisely 
away from subjects of this sort and dealt 
instead with things of real value and im- 
portance. They are to be congratulated 
for doing so. 

And, I am sure it need not be said that 
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because the young people show interest 
in these things of more local interest they 
are narrowing their horizon—for it is the 
sum total of any program which proves its 
merit. Our young people presented re- 
ports which show that they have in mind 
plans for developing a more valuable or- 
ganization which will in its full program 
include this development of a “‘sociai 
mind.’’ If the person who was not com- 
pletely satisfied with the state of af- 
fairs at this Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion could have attended our convention 
he would have seen that we are making 
and have already made many steps in the 
right direction, although there is still a 
great distance to be covered. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


AN OLD LEATHER BAG 

There’s a little leather bag in my poses- 
sion, rather worn and old looking. In it 
are four hundred and_ seventy-seven 
pennies—a love offering from the children 
of the Pigeon River Valley to Ruth Down- 
ing for Sunday school material to take to 
Japan. The little bag was given to Miss 
Downing when she was ten years old, by 
her grandmother. She has kept it and used 
it, and has now turned it over to this 
office where it will be hung so that when 
you visit us, if you are so inclined, you may 
drop in your love offering too. 

The trunk is here and into it will go the 
desired material for Sunday school work, 
which your gifts have made _ possible; 
$25.00 of the $50.00 desired was given by 
the girls of Camp Murray and the women 
of the Universalist Church who were at- 
tending the Foreign Missions Conference 
at Northfield during the past week. 

From the Mission Circles and from in- 
dividuals in Connecticut have come pack- 
ages containing sheets and pillow-slips, 
bedspreads, toilet articles and other things 
which our workers in Japan hoped that 
Miss Downing might bring with her. 

Your steamer letters to Miss Downing 
should be sent to her as follows: Steamer 
“President Jefferson,’ Dollar Steamship 


Line, San Francisco, Cal., Sailing Aug. 30.” - 


* * 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

The program for the Biennial Conven- 
tion in Washington, October 22 and 23 is 
practically completed. As our guest 
speaker we are delighted to announce that 
we have secured Mrs. Raina Boycheff, 
whose subject is to be “‘My Life and 
Missions.”’ 

Mrs. Boycheff was born in the village of 
Bansko in Macedonia, Turkey, of Bul- 
garian parents. She is a granddaughter of 
a Greek orthodox priest and spent her 
early life in Macedonia. From Miss Ellen 
Stone, who was then conducting a summer 
school in Bansko, her native village, 
Mrs. Boycheff received her inspiration to 
attend the American Girls’ Boarding 


School at Samokov, Bulgaria, of which 
Miss Stone had formerly been a principal. 
After four very happy and eventful years 
she graduated; then taught school in the 
old city of Philippopolis. There in the 
little schoolhouse on Sabat-tepe, she and 
another teacher began talking and dream- 
ing of America ‘‘the land of opportunity.” 
Tn the fall they came to the promised land. 

If you have not already made your hotel 
reservation for the Convention, get in 
touch with Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C., 
as soon as possible. 

* * 
IT HAPPENED IN JUNE 

Although the Ohio State Convention 
was held in Norwalk, June 23-27, it is not 
too late to give you a short story of the 
W.U. M.A. Convention. ‘Tuesday of the 
week was given to the W. U, M. A. for 
the Institute, although Wednesday was our 
business session. We began with a half 
hour round table session, which was help- 
ful, andsome very good points were brought 
out. Then we had a story told by one of 
our Akron women, Mrs. Mills. The story 
told of the good accomplished by one 
missionary in the Southern Mountains, 
planting love where once only hate grew. 
The story was very well chosen and won- 
derfully well told. Then came our great 
debate similar to the one given at the Pub- 
lic Meeting of the Massachusetts W. U. 
M. S. at Lynn, the subject being, ‘Re- 
solved: That the money raising projects 
of the Mission Circle are more important 
than the educational.’ Mrs. H. E. Sim- 
mons of Akron took the affirmative, and 
brought out every argument. She had a 
happy way of keeping the people amused 
and driving home truths at the same time. 
Rey. Harriet Druley handled the negative 
in much the same manner, so we do not 
hesitate to say it was a success. Each 
person was asked to be a judge and to re- 
port at the next State Convention. Mrs. 
Vallentyne gave us a wonderful talk, 
following our business session.’’ (From a 
letter from Mrs. Leona R. Boyd, Akron, O.) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 

Aug. 11-17." On vacation. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Aug. 11-17. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Aug. 11-17. Provincetown, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Headquarters. 


* * 
THE ANDREW CLUB 


The church schoo] at Pittsfield, Maine, 
has an “‘Andrew Club”’’ consisting of the 
pupils who have brought new members 
into the organization. During the past 
year it has had twenty-five members. 

* * 


MR. STETSON AT WASHINGTON 


Rey. Clifford R. Stetson will take a 
real subject at the Washington conven- 
tion, and he will say vital things in a 
vital way. “You, I and Japan’’ is the 
way he states his theme. No one is 
better able to instruct and inspire us about 
the Sunrise Kingdom than this fine young 
man who has spent on the field some of 
the best years of his ministry. 

* * 


COMBINED INSTITUTE AT 
RAY GROVE 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 2 

Faculty: 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, Dean: Teach- 
ing a Bible course and the Mission Study 
textbook. 

Rev. Clifford W. Collins: Teaching a 
course in ‘‘The Recreational Program,’’ 
directing recreation, and preaching the 
sermon on Aug. 25. 

Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D.: Giving ad- 
dresses on Japan and preaching the ser- 
mon on Sept. 1. Adding to the Institute 
the approval and the co-operation of the 
General Convention and the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich: 
Teaching a course in primary methods and 
conducting the Y. P. C. U. clinic. Direct- 
ing special activities for the young people 
during the Labor Day week end. 


* * 


THE ATLANTA INSTITUTE 


Among the most successful of the insti- 
tutes held this year was the one held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, July 5-10. It was 
successful in that it served its purpose most 
adequately. The purpose of the Institute 
is to bring together'a group of young 
people with similar ideas, similar thoughts 
and similar problems. By meeting to- 
gether and exchanging ideas they learn 
ways and means of solving their problems. 
This is done for the most part through 
classes. Aside from the information 
gleaned through such courses, there is a 
definite inspiration received which is under- 
stood only by those who attend such a 
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conference. A third, and perhaps the 
most important benefit derived from such 
a conference, is the social contact, and in- 
deed this was evident at the Institute; 
but more of that later. 

Upon arrival we were greeted with the 
famous ‘‘southern hospitality,’’ and in- 
deed we felt at home. The dean of the 
institute, Miss Dorothy Tilden, organized 
the program so efficiently that we began 
classes immediately. Our splendid fac- 
ulty, which did so much to make for the 
success of the institute, was composed of 
Rev. Harold Scott, Rev. Mrs. Ladie Row- 
lett, 
Dorothy Tilden. 

The class in Mission Study was presided 
over by ‘‘Mother’’ Rowlett and was one of 
great inspiration. We were instilled with 
the true missionary spirit and feel that we 
can in some measure pass this on to local 
church organizations. She made a plea 
that the work be one of greater under- 
standing and sympathy for the people 
that we are trying to help. The work can 
not be done in a dogmatic manner nor 
with a boastful attitude. 


Miss Mary Slaughter and Miss 


Miss Slaughter gave two very fine 
courses, one in Kindergarten Methods and 
one in Sunday Schgol Methods. These 
were presented from both a pedagogical 
and a religious standpoint, and when ap- 
plied to local churches will make for 
stronger Sunday schools. 

Mr. Harold Scott’s course in New Testa- 
ment was one of enlightenment. It dealt 
briefly with the history of the books for 
background and gave a very liberal inter- 
pretation of the Bible. # es 

A Y. P. C. U. clinic was conducted by 
Miss Tilden, where problems were discussed 
and solutions offered. These proved of 
great value and should make for bigger 
and better unions. 

Referring to the social side of the insti- 
tute, we believe this was one of unusual 
merit. There is a reference above to 
‘Mother’? Rowlett. She was indeed the 
mother of the institute family, and with 
the able assistance of ‘‘Father’’ Prater, 
(the superintendent-elect of Texas, kept 
the whole Jarge family in order. 

The contacts and friendships made here 
were most valuable, and will live long in 
the memories of all who attended the 
Atlanta institute. 3 

Gertrude Vincent, 


Frances Tonkin. 
* * 


“THE TOWN OF YAWN”’ 


A writer in the Target says: ‘‘Here’s’a 
little poem I clipped long ago. I wish I 
knew where it came from so I could give 
the writer proper credit:”’ 


““My friend, have you heard of the town 
of Yawn, 
On the bank of the river Slow, 
Where blooms the Wait-a-While flower 
fair, 
Where the 
the air, 
And the soft Go-Easys grow? 


Sometime-or-Other scents 


“Tt lies in the valley of What’s-the-Use, 
In the county of Let-Her-Slide; 
That Tired Feeling is native there; 
It’s the home of the listless I-Don’t-Care, 
Where the Put-It-Offs abide. 


“The Put-It-Offs smile when we ask them 
to help, 
And they say they will do it to-morrow. 
And so they delay from day to day 
Till Death cycles up and takes them away, 
And their families beg, steal, or bor- 


row.”’ 
* * 


“Have you left anything?” is a sign 
placed in many American hotels. There 
are hotels in London where a more ap- 
propriate question to the departing guest 
would be ‘‘Have you anything left?’’— 
London Opinion. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 
Miss M. Leona Haskins, monotype 
operator for the Universalist Publishing 
House. spent her vacation at Bradford, 
Vermont. 


Miss Pauline Webber of Medford, 
Mass., Tufts, 1929, has received a scholar- 
ship which will pay all expenses for study 
in France for a year. “ 


Miss Charlotte Ayres of Lewiston, Me., 
is studying at the Sorbonne in France this 
summer. 


Mrs. Arthur E. Mason of Boston, Mass., 
wife of the treasurer of the Universalist 
Publishing House, has returned from the 
hospital to her country home at Munson- 
ville, N. H., where she is gaining strength 
after a severe illness. 


Rey. Clifford Stetson and family are 
staying at present in Jacksonville, Vt., 
the home of Mr. Stetson’s parents. Until 
Aug. 16 the family will be at Ferry Beach, 
Me. Mr. and Mrs. Stetson both will 
attend the Washington Convention. 


Dr. Alpheus Baker Hervey, now in 
Bath, Me., appears in ‘‘The Contributors’ 
Column”’ of the Atlantic Monthly through 
an article by Chas. D. Stewart, who 
furnishes a brief sketch of Dr. Hervey’s 
life and quotes two of his wise and witty 
letters. 


Miss Florence J. Adams of the Editorial 
Staff of the Christian Leader has been on 
vacation for two weeks at her home in 
Brookline. She took a three day motor 
trip to the White Mountains. On her 
return she was met by the startling news 
of a painful and serious accident to her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Will Adams, who broke 
both hip and arm. 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood and Mrs. 
Ellenwood are visiting Mrs. E. M. Ash- 
craft, 6046 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, the 
mother of Mrs. Ellenwood. Mr. Ellen- 
wood is taking a course of lectures at the 
University of Chicago. 


Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., Rev. 
S. Laurine Freeman, Rey. Isabella Mac- 
duff, and Rev. Clifford Stetson were the 
instructors at the Institute of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association at Ferry 
Beach, July 29 to Aug. 2, Dr. Earle sery- 
ing as dean. 
Vallentyne also each gave one period. 


Mrs. James W. Vallentyne and the 
members of the board of the W. N. M. A. 
were given a reception by the attendants 
at Ferry Beach, July 31. 


Roger F. Etz, D. D., Captain and Chap- 
lain in the 182nd Infantry, National Guard 
of Massachusetts, was in camp July 6-20 
at Camp Devens. On July 21 he preached 
at the first union service in Plymouth, 


Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. ° 


and Interests 


of Union Congregational Church and 
the First Universalist Church. July 24 
at Rumford, Me., he officiated at the 
wedding of Rev. Robert M. Rice of 
Beverly, Mass., and Miss Robertine Howe 
of Rumford. On July 28 he was at Ferry 
Beach for the consecration of Ruth 
Downing. 


On July 28, Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl, 
pastor of the Bath, Maine, Universalist 
Church, and Miss Dorothy Mary Tilden, 
daughter of the late President Joseph M. 
Tilden, of Lombard College, and Mrs. Til- 
den, were married in the East Weare, 
N. H., Baptist church by Rev. Harold 
Marshal], D. D. The bride wore her 
mother’s wedding gown and the day 
chosen was the anniversary of her parents’ 
wedding-day. Miss Mary Slaughter was 
maid-of-honor, and Mr. Charles Spoerl, 
brother of the groom, was best man. 
The ceremony at the church was followed 
by a reception at the home of the bride’s 
grandmother, which has been a family 
homestead for four generations. After a 
Canadian trip, Mr. and Mrs. Spoer! will 
be at home in the parsonage at Bath. 


California 


Los Angeles.—The congregation of the 
Los Angeles church has pledged to Dr. 
Sheldon Shepard, the new pastor, its co- 
operation in a special endeavor to secure 
fifty new members for the church before 
Jan. 1. A Friendship Committee has been 
organized with Mrs. Carrie Goss Dyer as 
chairman, and a Membership Committee 
with Mrs. F. W. McIntosh chairman. 
The church is closed for the month of 
August, but these committees are meet- 
ing and organizing their work for securing 
the fifty members. Such a result would be 
an outstanding achievement in the his- 
tory of this church, and the members are 
looking forward to its accomplishment. 
The Church Advancement Committee, 
of which Mr. George L. Davenport, Jr., 
is chairman, is the clearing-house for all 
committee activities during the summer. 


Pennsylvania 

Reading.—Rey. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. The last series of ‘‘Pleasant Sun- 
day Evenings’’ for the season consisted 
of seven open forums on World Religions, 
at which representatives of various faiths 
spoke of the beliefs and practises in their 
native lands. It was the third of such 
series, one before being addressed by rep- 
resentatives of seven modern religions, 
and the other presenting the contribution 
of various races to civilization. The first 
topic was that of “‘Hinduism’”’ by a native 
of India with an American Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. The second evening 
“Confucianism’’ was presented by a Chin- 
ese professor of education with a plu-per- 


fect English diction and the mind of a 
sage. ‘Judaism’? was presented by a. 
conservative rabbi with a plea against 
racial discrimination in America. The 
fourth evening a Buddhist from Ceylon 
spoke on ‘‘Buddhism,’’ himself accepting 
reincarnation theories with a grain of 
scepticism. A native of Iraq next in- 
terpreted ‘““Mohammedanism,”’ indicating 
the changes which modern life makes 
necessary in that religion and its practises. 
A native of Isphahan and the interpreter 
of Abdul Baha on his American tour fol- 
lowed this with an inspiring interpreta- 
tion of the universalism of “‘The Bahai 
Movement.’’ The last evening of the 
series was devoted to a discussion of the 
guestion, ‘‘Has Religion a Future?”’ with 
Mr. Williams speaking in the affirmative 
and the president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Atheism, 
who said that he felt a little out of place 
in a liberal church, as he was accustomed 
to addressing “‘hill-billies,’’ speaking for 
the negative. The forum period was a 
stirring one in the crowded church, and 
produced a rousing defense of the idea of 
God on the part of a local Jewish rabbi. 
Interest was so great that following the 
close of the regular meeting another hour 
was devoted to questions and discussion. 
The ninth season of the Reading Com- 
munity Players, of which Mr. Williams is 
the founder and director, and which uses 
the finely equipped stage of the recreation 
hall for its productions, closed with three 
performances of O’Neill’s ‘‘Anna Christie,’” 
and a special out-door production of 
“Lysistrata.’? The morning services con- 
cluded with a series of sermons on spiritual 
issues suggested by dramatic successes of 
the past season, including: ‘‘We Abide in 
Mystery’’ (Strange Interlude); ‘Is Civi- 
lization Worth Saving?’ (Wings Over 
Europe); “The Soul’s Need for Some- 
body’? (Machinal); “Religion Without 
Bunk: Does It Satisfy?’’ (The Wild Duck). 


* * 


RICE-HOWE WEDDING 


We are indebted to the Lewiston Journal 
for the following account of the wedding 
of Rev. Robert M. Rice and Miss Rober- 
tine B. Howe: 

Amid a setting of garden flowers and 
greenery a mid-summer bridal was solem- 
nized Wednesday night, July 24, at eight 
o’clock at the Church of Our Father, 
where Miss Robertine Burditt Howe, of 
Rumford, and Rey. Robert Marshall 
Rice, of Beverly, Mass., were married by 
Dr. Roger Etz of Boston, a cousin of the 
groom. 

Preceding the ceremony a recital was 
given by Miss Marguerite C. McKenzie, 
church organist. 

In the bridal procession were the four 
ushers, Rev. Alfred Storer Cole, pastor 
of the Universalist church in West Somer- 
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ville, Mass., Rev. George Thorburn, pastor 
of the Universalist church in Pawtucket, 
R. I., Allen B. Dix, of Andover, Mass., a 
cousin of the bride, and Pau] W. Burditt, 
of Rumford, also a cousin of the bride; 
the four bridesmaids, Miss Edna M. Tuttle 
of Somerville, Mass., Miss Lucille Hicks, 
Rumford, and Miss Carolyn Merrill, of 
Mechanic Falls, and Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Dix of Andover, Mass., a cousin of the 
bride; the maid of honor, Miss Ellanor 
Howe, only sister ‘of the bride, followed by 
the bride on the arm of her father, Charles 
E. Howe. 

The bridegroom was attended by Russell 
F. Stone of Southington, Conn. 

The bride wore a period gown of white 
satin combined with rosepoint lace and 
tulle: Her veil of lace was caught with 
orange blossoms and her only ornament 
was a necklace with diamond set in plati- 
num and crystal, the groom’s gift. 

Her shower bouquet was of Ophelia 
roses and sweet peas. The gown of the 
maid of honor was of coral blush satin 
and lace. She carried an arm bouquet of 
garden flowers. 

The church parlor in which the recep- 
tion was held, following the ceremony, 
was decorated with baskets of garden 
flowers. In the receiving line were Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Howe, parents of 
the bride, Mr. and Mrs. Thad Rice of 
Akron, Ohio, the maid of honor, Miss 
Ellanor Howe, and the best man, Russell 
F. Stone. 

During the reception music was played 
by a three-piece orchestra including Mrs. 
N. P. Israelson, piano; Mrs. Frank Wells, 
cello; and Frank Hanson, violin. Refresh- 
ments were served by Miss Clarice Small, 
Miss Margery Hawley, Mrs. William 
Leader and Miss Marion Dix, while Miss 
Miriam Rand of Andover presided at the 
punch table. Mrs. Edward Warner was 
in charge of the guest book. 

The couple left later in the evening on a 
wedding trip to Akron, Ohio, where they 
will visit at the home of the groom’s 
parents. Mr. Rice will preach on Aug. 18 
at the Congregational church in Akron. 
On their return to Beverly, Mass., where 
Mr. Rice serves as pastor of the Universal- 
ist church, they will make their home at 
50 Hale street. 

The bride, the elder daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Howe, of 101 Wash- 
ington street, was born in Rumford, and 
was graduated from Bates College in 
1924. For the past five years she has 
served as English instructor in the high 
schools in Georgetown, Mass., New Britain, 
Conn., and Keene, N. H. She is a mem- 
ber of the Church of Our Father in Rum- 
ford and had always assisted in Sunday 
school and young people’s work. 

The groom is the only son of Thad Rice, 
of Akron, Ohio, and was born there. He 
was graduated from the Akron high school 
in 1920, attended the University of Akron 
for two years and was graduated in 1924 


from St. Lawrence University in Canton, 
N.Y. He completed a course at the Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, in 
1926, and took up the work as pastor of the 
Rumford Universalist church at that time 
and remained here until January, when he 
left to assume the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist church in Beverly, Mass. 

He was ordained at his home church in 
Akron in August, 1926. He had always 
been active in the young people’s work of 
the church in Akron, and had served as 
president of the Ohio State Young People’s 
Union. In 1927 Mr. Rice attended Bates 
summer school, Mrs. Rice also attending 
at this time. Last summer Mr. Rice 
enjoyed a several months’ trip abroad. 

* * 
THIEVES IN DR. MILBURN’S 
HOUSE 

When Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, pastor 
of the Universalist church, Everett, re- 
turns to his home at 88 Waverly Street, 
that city, to-day (Aug. 5) following 
a month’s vacation spent at Chatham, 
he will be informed by police that thieves 
entered the residence sometime yesterday 
and ransacked every room in the house. 
Entrance was effected by smashing the 
glass in a rear door and reaching inside to 
unfasten a lock. The break was discov- 
ered by a newsboy who notified Everett 
police. The amount of missing property 
will be determined by the Everett pastor 
to-day.—Bosion Post. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1017) 
lishers state that ‘“‘every fifth hymn is 
new.”’ Much of this new material is 
well worth a trial. While most of the old 
familiar hymns are included a few will 
be missed, among them, ‘‘Watchman, tell 
us of the night.’’ and “My soul, be on 
thy guard.’’ A few of the most familiar 
texts, among them “Abide with me’”’ and 
“Joy to the world,’’ have been unneces- 
sarily supplied with inferior second tunes. 
The beautiful secular love song, ‘‘Lon- 
donderry Air,’’ is out of place as a hymn 
tune, and it is disappointing to find “Draw 
nigh, draw nigh, Emmanuel’ divorced 
from its fine old plain-song and given 
over to a Gounod melody. 

In its mechanical make-up the large, 
clear type and all the words between the 
music staves commend the book. An 
index of authors and composers would 
have been helpful. The Gospel Hymn 
section and the twenty-three hymns for 
children will extend its usefulness for 
evangelical churches desirous of adding to 
their hymn repertoire. 

DP ORI Pa 

Our reviewers this week include con- 
tributions from Rev. W. H. Spence of 
the Church of Christ in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Sarah W. Elkinton, a member of 


-the Society of Friends, and Raymond 


C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster 
of King’s Chapel, Boston. 
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Notices 


MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


The parishes of Guilford and Sangerville cordially 
invite the Universalists of Maine to attend the State- 
Convention in Guilford Sept. 23, 24, 25. Our homes 
will be open to you with the old time hospitality. 
You will please and honor us by coming in large num- 
bers. We have two beautiful churches, and a good 
parish house. The churches are active and pro- 
gressive. We are close to the center of the state. 
This is in the picturesque Piscataquis valley, near 
Boarstone mountain and Moosehead Lake. Those 
desiring entertainment please write in advance to 
Mrs. Edith Phillips, Guilford, Maine. 

Merrill C. Ward. 


ree 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 
Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 
Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 

Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F., Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 
a 


UNION SERVICES AT’ KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

August 11. Rev. George A. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass. 

August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
N. J. 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. \ : 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

* * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 

Program 


Saturday evening. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. 

Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D. Sunday noon. Session of the 
church school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rey. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association. 

Monday morning and afternoon. Business ses- 
sions. Monday evening. Address. Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: *‘Resolved, That the Project 
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Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 
More Generally in Universalist Church Schools.” 
Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman, Rev. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon. Divisional 
Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George F. Magraw. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers will arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 

ee 


SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


The churches listed below extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all to worship with them, and 
then to join in an hour of fellowship while picnic 
dinners are eaten. The entertaining church will 
provide coffee and perhaps other good things to go 
with the lunches which the visitors bring. 

All services are scheduled on standard time. 

Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. William 
Vaughan. Follow state highway 141 from Belfast. 

Aug. 11. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. Church is near center of village on 
state highway 101. 

Aug. 18. Canton Point, 2:15 p. m. Speaker, 
Rev. Stanley Manning. From Canton follow Gil- 
bertville road across Androscoggin river bridge, 
and turn north at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Follow state highway 129 from east- 
ern part of Damariscotta village, branching off to 
highway 130, just beyond Bristol Mills post-office 
turn left, and again left about three miles farther on. 
Church is on right side of road before the village 
center is reached. 

Sept. 1. Norway, 10 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. Church is in upper part of village on Maine 
Street, state highway 118. 

The hour of service at Swanville has been changed 
from that first announced, and the East Dixfield 
church has found it impossible to hold the service 
planned for that place. 

=e 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in, Washington Friday night, October 18, and finish 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

ee 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE THROUGH JULY 
AND AUGUST 


Boston and Vicinity 


Abbott, Lawrence W. (licentiate), 463 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Grove Hall. Roxbury 8791. 

Cardall, Alfred J., 16 Fogg Road, South Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1802-W.° (Call between 7 to 9 a. m. 
or 9to10 p. m.) 

Cole, Alfred S., 77 Liberty Avenue, West Somer- 
ville. Prospect 1398-J. 

Dusseault, W. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East Boston. 
East Boston 0326-R. 

Fiske, Wallace G. (licentiate), 16 Hampshire St., 
Everett. Everett 2518-W. 

Gerrish, George M., 89 Church St., Ware. Ware 162. 

Huntley, George E., D. D., 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6528. 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon Street, East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Morrison, W. H., D. D., 188 Belmont St., Brockton. 
Brockton 3575-R. 

Olson, Carl (licentiate), 54 Union Street, Quincy. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm Street, North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., D. D., 30 Pleasant St., Wake- 
field. Crystal 1676-M. 

Peters, H. Elmer, 159 Highland St., 
Brockton 4332-J. 
11.) 


Brockton. 
(Not available August 4 and 


Potter, Gilbert A. (licentiate), Tufts College, Mass. 

Reardon, Gordon C., care John B. Reardon, Rock- 
port. 

Riley, George A. (licentiate), 15 Walnut St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Manchester 2788-M. 

Rouillard, H. E., Westwood, Mass. Norwood 
1018-W. 

Seaward, Carl A. (licentiate), care of F. H. Emer- 
son, 278 Main St., Wakefield. Crystal 1084-W. 
Soule, Arthur M., Harrisville, R. I. Pascoag, R. L., 

177-R. 
Stevens, E. V., 24 Foster St., Saugus. 
Aug. 18-31.) 
Thorburn, George H. Jr., 19 Oak Hill Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R.I. Pawtucket 6357. 
Vossema, Hendrik, Lempster, N. H. 
telephone operator for connection.) 
van Schaick, John D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6570. 
* * 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

Aug. 11. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

Aug. 18. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, ‘D. D. 

Cus 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 


Saugus 862-R. 


(Call Lempster 


Channing 


For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
Pte 
HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and LStreets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with Bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8. The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath) two persons, $7 and $8. 


Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms | 


and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—located at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 


Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Sitgle room with bath, $3.50. Double 
Toom with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. : 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedrodm and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington MHotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites accommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 11. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. Petty. 

Aug. 15. Annual Meeting. 

Aug. 16.-17. Annual Fair. 

Aug. 17. Cemetery Association. 

Aug. 18. Address, Mr. James C. Krayer. 

Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2. Institutes of the W. N. M. A. 
and G..S. S. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Sept. 3. Sail to Barnegat Bay. Closing. 

The faculty for the Institute will be: 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who will speak on 
the New Testament and the Mission Study book. 

Rev. Clifford W. Collins, on Recreational Lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich, on Beginners’ 
Material and Methods, and the Young People’s 
Clinics. 

Rev. Roger F, Etz, D. D., Work in Japan. 

Reservations: May be made by addressing Mrs. 
J. Thomas Moore, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 

“ek 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VACATION MEETINGS 


Kensington, Aug. 11. Morning and afternoon. 
Speakers, Revs. Elbert W. Whippen and Frank B. 
Chatterton. Picnic lunch. 

Fremont, at the Old Meetinghouse. All the Sun- 
days in AUgust. Morning service. 

East Lempster, all the Sundays in August. Morn- 
ings. 

Westmoreland, Old Home Sunday, Aug. 18. Even- 
ing. Speaker, Rev. A. A. Blair. 

Portsmouth, ‘‘Church of the Open Door.” All the 
Sundays in August. Mornings. 

Langdon, Annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meeting- 
house. Morning and afternoon. Speakers, Rev. 
M. L. Cutler, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., and Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D.D. 

Your ear will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED-—Book length: all sub- 
jects. Especially Southern Reconstruction stories. Circu- 


free. 
Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
~ MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
end Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm, Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES =: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inehes. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod!- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ef 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Aug. 10, 1929 


Crackling 


Father: “Did you tell your teacher that 
I helped you with your arithmetic?” 

Nellie: ““Yes, daddy.” 

Father: ‘“‘What did she say?” 

Nellie: “She said she wouldn’t punish 
me this time ’cause it wasn’t fair to make 
me suffer for your ignorance.”’—EH xchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Malaprop: “I think Napoleon 
was a far greater soldier than Bonaparte.’’ 

Friend: ‘But they are identical.’’ 

Mrs. Malaprop: ‘“That may be, but I 
always contended that Napoleon was by 
far the more identical of the two.’’—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

Great is the power of suggestion. I was 
reading yesterday about how a woman was 
awarded damages because she bit a carpet 
tack enclosed in a pie, and to-day at dinner 
as I bit into a piece of pie-crust, I thought 
I had found the carpet.—Detroit News. 

* * 

The talking signboard has appeared in 
America. English motorists are looking 
forward to the thrill of whizzing through 
beautiful country lanes lined with plead- 
ing, bullying, cajoling and yelling posters. 
—London Opinion. 

* * 

Scientists have found a prehistoric 
animal with joints that worked both ways. 
Probably one of nature’s abortive attempts 
to produce a creature that could get into 
a union suit in an upper berth.—Trinidad 
(Col.) Picketwire. 

* * 

Housewife: ‘‘Look at this milk, it’s dis- 
graceful!’’ 

Milkman: “‘What’s the matter with it, 
mum? It looks as right as rain to me!’”’— 
Everybody’s Weekly. 

* * 

There are 113 beds of roses in Kew Gar- 
dens now. An amateur gardener says 
bitterly that they wouldn’t be there long 
if they’d let his neighbor’s dog in.—Pass- 
ing Show. 

* * 

If you want something to do on a rainy 
afternoon in winter, you can sit around 
and eat nuts. In summer, you can pick 
the pins out of a new shirt.—Life. 

* * 

Mrs. Jones: ‘“‘Do your daughters live at 

home?’’ 


Mrs. Smith: “Oh no! They aren’t 
married yet.’’—Life. 
* * 


THEODORE R. COVEY FUNERAL 
CO.—Those whom we serve show their 
appreciation.—Bay City (Mich.) paper. 

* * 

France wants to bar a lot of our movies. 
If she succeeds maybe she’ll tell us how 
she did it.—Syracuse Herald. 

* * 

The reason some rich people are stingy 
is also the reason they are rich.—Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 

The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a\dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October, y 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, 12 1-2 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to. 
each year. e 

OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Storiesof Joseph. Storiesof Moses. Stories Jesus told. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus, 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 

PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 
Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 

FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 


Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 


The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years course 
ssued two parts to each year. 


LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 

THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus.. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 
The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 

course issued two parts to each year. 


A three-years 


LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. 
PART If. 


The World a Field for Christian Service. / 
Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth, Th 
Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 

The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 

The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices; Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


